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A National Condition 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


EW YORK is just now going through one of its pe- 
riodical fits of hysteria, owing to the ’steenth dis- 
covery in the last ’steen years that her police force 
is rotten. 

The perennial “Citizen’s Union” has bobbed up 
again, and all forces are to unite against wicked 
Old Tammany and rid this fair city of its greatest 
blot. ‘The movement to beat Tammany has been 
going on ever since I was a boy, yet Tammany is 
to-day stronger than ever. So strong, in fact, that 

Boss Croker does not find it necessary to even live in his domain, 

but spends the great part of his life, between elections, living 

the life of a fine old country gentleman in England. 


Here is how the “Evening Post” refers to the dictator: 


“New York’s absentee landlord sends word to his tenants this 
morning that he ‘supposes’ he must come within a fortnight to 
collect his annual rents and attend to his annual evictions. It is 
with an air of being infinitely bored that Croker says this. He is 
so free and happy living abroad that this nuisance of having to 
spend a month or two every year in disagreeable New York, choos- 
ing the city government, is grating on his nerves. But why come 
so soon, Mr. Croker? You have splendid representatives on the 
spot. Surely you cannot expect to out-blackguard Devery. And 
you cannot show yourself more indifferent to public opinion than 
the pachydermatous Van Wyck. Why not let them do the necessary 
swaggering and outraging of decency up till within ten days of the 
election, and then land triumphantly yourself to show this imperial 
metropolis how little time you need to set your heel upon her neck 


again?” 
New, the “Post” is a paper that is eminently respectable, and 


particularly does it lay claim to omniscience. It has been bucking 
the Tammany Tiger for many a long year, yet it still seems to 
have hopes of some day seeing better things in politics. 

It does not seem possible for it to realize that Tammany is 
simply the result of our mixture of sham political democracy with 
genuine industrial autocracy. Given the poverty of the slums 
of New York on the one hand, and the enormous wealth of the 
Vanderbilts and Morgans on the other hand, and is it not inevita- 
ble that some sort of a go-between like Boss Croker must appear 
to make the society possible? A caustic to mix the oil and water. 
It is not a question of politics. It is a question of economics that 
must be solved. To-day corruption in the city police force is 
accepted as an unquestionable fact by all except Republican Boss 
Platt and Democratic Boss Croker. Thati Croker should yell 
“fake” at the police exposures is natural enough, but that his 
avowed political opponent should echo the cry can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that a perfect understanding must exist be- 
tween the two bosses as to the division of the spoils. 

And why not? Are not such men in politics avowedly from 
purely selfish motives? Politics is business with them, and if in 
business of industry it pays better to combine than to compete, 
why should not the same law hold good in the business of politics ? 


And who, I ask Mr. “Evening Post,” is most injured by the 
Boss System in politics? Not the workingmen, for their wages 
are determined by competition, and the cost of living fixes their 
pay. lf Tammany methods raise taxes the landlord suffers, not 
the tenant, and there are few workingmen who are landlords. 

On the other hand, even if Tammany does get its whack out of 
politics, is it not true that the Vanderbilt-Morgan crowd get a 
fair return by the turning over to them of our public franchises ? 

The only people that are hurt in pocket very much by Tammany 
are the middle class, who own small properties, and who are called 
upon to pay excessive taxes without being able to recoup them- 
selves from the profits of stolen public franchises. However, 
this class is a fast disappearing one, and nobody nowadays has 
much sympathy with it. It has lost its power. 

They themselves feel their own impotence, and have resigned 
the conduct of their political affairs to Croker and of their in- 
dustrial affairs to Morgan. 

And again, why should the “400” bother themselves with poli- 
ties, when Croker stands ready and only too willing to take it off 
their hands? The “400” have but two objects in life, to make 
money and to spend money. As far as the making of it goes, 
Croker is always ready to listen to the voice of reason. There is a 
tunnel that a Vanderbilt railway should remodel, should substitute 
electricity for steam in the interest of the public health and com- 
fort. This change, however, might hurt private dividends just 
as much as it would benefit public health. Vanderbilt is not run- 
ning his road as a health resort, but for dividends. Here then is 
where Tammany can help him out by delaying the change in the 
tunnel indefinitely. Vanderbilt and Croker become partners for 
the moment ; and when it comes to spending money Croker puts 
no bars on the “400.” They spend the greater part of their lives 
as he spends his—out of town. How they spend them I again 
quote from the same edition of the “Evening Post”: 


“Exclusive society cannot be that stately and blasé affair which 
ignorant outsiders have pictured it. The veracious accounts we 
get in newspapers of the recent ‘function’ at Newport, which eclipsed 
all predecessors, show us a company of school-children on a frolic 
rather than a gathering of the awfully dignified and the awfully 
bored. The hostess was, we are informed, a ‘natural entertainer.’ 
That makes us feel at once at home. But it was, in her case, 
nature assisted a little by art, as we read of the ‘decorators and 
illuminators’ who had been at work ‘for weeks,’ and of the many 
‘new ideas’ in electric lighting. A ‘small fortune,’ we are told, was 
spent on this effort to make nature looked dressed to best advan- 
tage, but the money was well laid out, for when the guests entered, 
‘there was an expression of delight on the faces of all.’ They had 
‘anticipated something out of the ordinary,’ but who could have 
foreseen the refined social joys of dining in pink and yellow tints 
on the lawn, so ingeniously converging upon a vaudeville show 
that all could see the ‘Devil’s Dance’ while they ate? Since the 
days of the Little Trianon there can have been nothing so sweetly 
idyllic and simply shepherd-like.” 

Now, what do such people want to drop such ecstatic pleasures 
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for aud go into the moil and dirt of “reform” polities? What is 
there in it for “Reggie” Vanderbilt to come out of Newport, drop 
his polo and automobiling and yachting, in order to put his shoul- 
der to the wheel in downing his friend Dick Croker? Why, so- 
ciety would think he had gone stark, staring mad if he or any 
other of the regular Newport gang should start out on such a 
program. 

Of course it is really recognized as an iridescent dream to hope 


A SCHEME TO OBVIATE DELAYS 

There have been a number of complaints regarding non-receipt 
of paper, but usually the complaint has been the result of impa- 
tience at a necessarily slow technical process. 

I have now made arrangements to have the Rapid Mailing Co. 
take charge of my mailing list, and with their automatic mailing 
device, I anticipate a much quicker and more systematic process in 
the future. 


~When Ponty Morgan and Dicky Croker 
come romping down the pike. 


that the 400 will ever bore themselves with “reforming” politics 
and if they won’t do it, there is nobody else io do it. 

As said before, the middle class have neither ihe spirit nor 
the inclination, and the working class have no motive. 

Just one word in closing. That was a very significant closing 
phrase in the “Post’s” editorial comparing the life in Newport 
to the days of the Little Trianon just before the French Revolu- 
tion. However, our approaching revolution in this country is 
not going to hurt anybody. No more will there be any necessity 
of people getting hurt when Uncle Sam takes over the steel works 
from Uncle Ponty Morgan, than there was any trouble when 
Uncle Ponty took them over from Old Carnegie. The govern- 
ment takes over thousands of miles of railways every year when 
they go bankrupt, and a government receiver is appointed, yet 
nobody gets hurt. The only difference will be that the govern- 
ment will appoint a permanent receiver this time, instead of a 
temporary one. 


ON THE ROSTRUM AGAIN 


Mr. Wilshire is again in the lecture field, after the interruption 
incident to the transfer of the publication office of THE CHAL- 
LENGE from Los Angeles to New York. The following is the 
editor’s itinerary for the current month, upon which he started on 
the second inst. : 


September 2.—Dayton, Ohio, W. G. Critchlow, Secretary State 
Committee Ohio, 1145 West Third Street. 

September 3.—Springfield, Ohio, P. Rudolph, Secretary Local, 
189 West Main Street. 

September 4.—Cleveland, Ohio, Max Hayes. 

September 5.—New Castle, Pa., W. J. White, Secretary Local, 
10 Sankey Street. 

September 6.—Erie, Pa., Charles Heydrick, 806 State Street. 

September 9.—Portland, Maine, F. E. Irish, 322 Riverside 
Street; W. P. Goss, 18 Free Street. 
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September 10.—Bath, Maine, S. B. Martin, 928 Middle Street. 

September 11.—Waterville, Maine. 

September 12 and 13.—Portsmouth, N. H. 

September 14.—Dover, N. H., Louis Arnstein, Watson Street. 

September 16.—Concord, N. H., Jas. S. Murray, 30 Church 
Street. 

September 17.—Nashua, N. H., A. K. Chase, 11 Bridge Street. 

September 18.—Lowell, Mass., D. T. Blessington, 17 Nelson 
Street. 

September 19.—Haverhill, Mass., E. H. Morrill, 2 Gilman 
Place. 

September 20.—Amesbury, Mass., C. S. Grieves, 9 Market 
Place. 

September 21.—Lynn, Mass., Chas. Hartshorn. 

September 22 (Sunday).—Boston, Mass., David Goldstein, 37 
Maywood Street. 

It is Mr. Wilshire’s expectation that he will be hack in New 
York about the 26th, but as will be seen from the excerpt here 
given from a letter to the editor from National Secretary Leon 
Greenbaum, the possibilities for an extended trip are excellent. 

Says Mr. Greenbaum : 

“T am in receipt of a letter from R. A. Morris, Sec’y Illinois 
State Committee, 314 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill., inquiring 
whether you would give them dates in Illinois for ten days or two 
weeks. Have also received letters inviting you te Sioux City, 
Iowa; Chicago, Ill. (Socialist Temple) ; Elkhart, Ind.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Abilene, Kan.; Newport, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; Port- 
land, Ore., all of which I shall keep on file pending instructions. 
I have sent out circular, so the comrades won’t get impatient. 
Wishing you a pleasant and successful trip, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
Lron GREENBAUM, 
National Secretary. 


A LETTER FROM HYNDMAN 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S. W., London, Eng. 
19th August, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, U.S. A. 

Dear Wilshire—I am surprised, I confess, that you ask me to 
send you a “reply” to the tirade of abuse of me which appears in 
the “People.” This sort of blackguardism is surely not worth 
answering. It does not affect me in the least, nor can it have 
the slightest weight with any reasoning man on either side of the 
Atlantic. Any answer, therefore, would simply attach to it an 
importance which neither the article itself nor its writer at all 
deserves. Everybody who does not worship the brazen calf of 
ignorance and brutality, which the men of the “People” have set 
up, is, we all know, a “traitor,” a “liar,” a “fakir,” a “self-seek- 
ing scallywag,” etc. I have come to regard these epithets from 
that quarter as compliments, and so, I take it, have you and 
others. ‘To talk Irish for once, let the calf bray! 

I have sent on to you a copy of “Justice,” containing an inter- 
view with me, which will partially explain to you my attitude and 
the reasons why I have withdrawn from the Executive Council of 
the Social Democratic Federation. I am glad, however, to have 
an opportunity of telling the readers of Tur CHALLENGE a little 
more in detail why I have given up working at the routine details 
of the S. D. F., at any rate for the present. 

I have had more than twenty years continuously of this some- 
what harassing toil, and I have passed through at least three 
internal crises which threatened to destroy our organization. Now 


it has more members, is better organized, possesses larger funds, 
and is generally in a sounder condition as an organization than it 
has ever been before; on the other hand, having lasted longer than 
any bedy in English history formed for the purpose of ensuring 
the well-being of the mass of Englishmen, it has got, as I think, 
a little into a rut. I therefore considered myself justified, after 
more than twenty years of continuous service, and being in my 
sixtieth year, to get outside the Ixecutive Council for a time, and 
be able to criticise more frecly what we have done and are doing. 
I took advantage of this withdrawal to point out to our comrades 
that we had not succeeded (owing to causes which I stated at 
some length in the first number of the “International Socialist 
Review”) in constituting that class-conscious, social-democratic 
party among the mass of the English workers which I hoped to 
see created before the end of the century, when I first set to work, 
at the end of 1880, to start the modern Socialist movement in 
England. This is the truth, and it is useless to shut our eyes to 
it. Moreover, recent events in the 8. D. F. itself have shown me 
that, even among our own members, there are some who scarcely 
understand fully the importance of the work they have under- 
taken, and the absolute necessity for making no compromise what- 
ever with the enemy; while we should be ready to accept the aid 
of anybody, at all times, in pushing forward the principles upon 
which our party, nationally and internationally, is based. My 
object in. writing the letter which I did write, therefore, to be 
read at our Twenty-first National Conference, was to call the 
attention of our people to our own shortcomings, for which I 
take my full share of responsibility; but [ have not withdrawn, 
and I do not intend to withdraw, from the 8. D. F. or from the 
Socialist Party. I still remain a member of the International 
Socialist Bureau, which has its centre in Brussels, and I shal} 
probably rejoin the International Committee of the 8. D. F. I 
have, also, undertaken already a great deal of work in connection 
with the Socialist movement which will keep me as busy as, under 
existing circumstances, I can in any way aftord to be. 


So long as I was a member of the Executive Council, I natural- 
ly gave way on all occasions to the majority of that Council, even 
where I did not agree with its decisions. I also put myself un- 
reservedly under its control, never taking any step publicly with- 
out first conferring with its members. I hold it to be the duty of 
any man, and especially of a Socialist, to act in this sense, and 
never to break away from his party, or his section, upon any mat- 
ter of tactics whatever. But I have felt for some time past that 
I should like to offer criticism upon our proceedings from a more 
independent standpoint. Thus, a very able, enthusiastic and 
honest foreigner, who does not fully understand the English lan- 
guage, or, of course, English affairs, has just been elected by the 
delegates at our Annual Conference at the head of the poll for the 
Lixecutive Council of the S. D. F. If I ha: been elected at the 
same time, I should have been disinclined, perhaps, to comment 
on what seems to me a most absurd blunder. After all, the work 
of Socialists nationally is different from the work of Socialists 
internationally. Men who are acting as executive officers, or del- 
egates, in their respective countries ought, that is to say, to be in 
close touch with the people of those countries, and to understand 
all the eurrents which influence them at various times. This is 
absolutely impossible for a foreigner, and more particularly is it 
impossible in such a country as England. No longer ago than 
last Friday night, Mr. M. Beer, correspondent of the “Vorwarts” 
-—certainly as clever a German, and one as well acquainted with 
our language and history as any I have ever met—admitted to 
me that it was.almost impossible for a foreigner to understand 
England and English politics; that he himself had been obliged 
to reconstruct entirely his views of our country within the last 
two or three years, and was not sure he understood it now. TI 
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can only say that, having known France well for two-and-forty 
years, and being intimately acquainted with many Frenchmen 
of all classes, I should as soon think of taking command of the 
French fleet as I should of acting upon the Executive Council of 
one of the French Socialist parties, and I am perfectly certain 
that the members of none of those parties would be silly enough 
to elect me to such a position. Yet, I say, if I had been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 8. D. F., I should not have 
ventured to comment as I now do upon the great mistake which 
it seems to me our delegates have committed in the choice they 
have made. 

So, again, in reference to our relations with the Independent 
Labor Party. The Independent Labor Party started a few years 
ago as a nor-Socialist party. The course of events has compelled 
its leaders and members to become avowed Socialists, and prac- 
tically to adopt the views of the S. D. F. in regard to national 
and international politics and social matters. The points of dif- 
ference are very slight indeed, as compared with the points of 
agreement, and though there has naturally been a certain amount 
of antagonism, there is little of that traditional enmity, or per- 
sonal unpleasantness, which, unfortunately, is to be observed in 
France. There is, in fact, no reason whatever why two organiza- 
tions should exist where one would suffice, and be much more 
effective. At the same time, so long as two organizations do exist, 
T cannot see how one man can be equally loyal to both of them; 
and, for my part, I have always opposed up to to-day the view 
that a member of the S. D. F. could rightly be a member of the 
I. L. P. Unfortunately, as I think, the delegates of the 8. D. F. 
at the Birmingham conference decided by a majority that mem- 
bers of the S. D. F. could be members of the I. L. P., and vice 
versa. Unless this decision is followed up by consolidation of the 
two organizations, it will, in my opinion, weaken them both, and, 
of course, weaken most the much older, more active, and more 
determined organization of the two, viz., the S. D. F. 

Here are two practical instances of the service which, as the 
founder of the 8. D. F., and one of its most active members, I 
think I can render by outside criticism, still as a member of the 
organization to which I am proud to belong. But there is some- 
thing else, too, as I point out in my interview in “Justice.” We 
have not influenced the educated classes of this country to throw 
themselves in with us to the same extent which our foreign com- 
rades have succeeded in this direction. This is unfortunate for 
many reasons. It is useless to try to disguise from ourselves that 
the mass of the English workers are ignorant, conceited, apathetic, 
addicted to grumbling and drink, and for the most part indif- 
ferent to their own welfare. We must not despair on that account 
assuredly, but must keep working on to awaken them to class- 
consciousness and vigorous action. Even Mr. Broadhurst, how- 
ever, admits that the workers are worse than they were twenty 
years ago, in spite of all the educational propaganda. But mean- 
while, the “buffer” class here, which is very much larger than in 
any other country, the class which is educated, and has no abso- 
lute and direct interest in slave-driving, has been left to the in- 
fluence of Fabians and such-like people. Now, I do not pretend 
that I can get at this class; but it is certain that, if I can, I shall 
vastly weaken the enemy. I have never failed to carry an au- 
dience of my own class, even a hostile audience, with me in my 
life, and it is at any rate quite within the bounds of possibility 
that if I give up preaching to the converted, or those who are too 
ignorant and too ill-educated to comprehend, I may do better 
work than seems at the moment possible. If I can succeed, I say. 
in getting even a few of the well-educated people, who abound in 
Great Britain, to throw themselves heartily into ihe genuine, 
revolutionary Social-Democratic movement, not holding aloof as 
“superior persons,” and not, on the other hand, losing their higher 


education by pretended acceptance of proletarian roughness, I be- 
lieve a great step in advance will have been taken. ‘here are 
cultured men and women who unquestionably sympathize with 
us and would work with us. But I am bound to admit that our 
methods, hitherto, have been somewhat repellent to such people. 

In short, it is very difficult for any Social-Democrat here to 
live his life wholly in his party. We have no Social-Democratic 
milieu, no definite Socialist environment, such as I find on the 
continent of Europe or as you seem to be getting in America. 
We have never yet succeeded in attracting to us the University 
men or professors, though scarcely a month passes without some 
Continental professor looking me up here. Of course, all this 
means that, as among the people so among the so-called upper 
classes, we in England have special difficulties, owing to the earlier 
development of capitalism here than elsewhere, and the insidious 
intellectual corruption bred of bourgeois domination. 

Meanwhile my letter to the conference and my withdrawal from 
detail work on the Executive Council, as at present constituted, 
have produced precisely the effect on our own members which 
I hoped they would. The whole thing has stirred them up as 
they have not been stirred up since Morris left us and started 
the Socialist League—seventeen years ago. In fact, it has had 
a much greater and much more widespread influence. I am 
heartily glad of it. All the nonsense talked in the press about 
my being a complete failure, and the 8. D. F. going to pieces, 
will soon be forgotten. I know what I have done and what I can 
do far too well to allow this sort of thing to affect me. Much 
of what has been said is indeed quite true; but when some of our 
“fraternal co-operation” people here point out that I have blun- 
dered from the first, why, then I begin to wonder how it comes 
about that beginning with no Socialist movement at all in 1880 
and 1881, I have at any rate had my full share in constituting 
the undeniable Socialist movement which exists in Great Britain; 
a movement which has already influenced all classes, and has 
made ideas and phrases which we were the first to use part of the 
common stock of the English language all over the planet. 

No, my dear Wilshire, I have not failed, we have not failed; 
but there is a great deal yet to do, and I have, I think, earned 
the right to choose my own way in which to do my share of it. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. M. HynpMay. 

You ask me whether I can come to speak in America. I should 
like to come very much indeed, but I should not care to do so—you 
see, some of my old prejudices still cling to me! —until I can 
come and go at my own expense. 
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SOCIALIST LITERATURE for 


The International Socialist Review, edited_by 
A. M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max S. Hayes, and Prof. E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled **A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is Sociatist Sones wita Music. The May 
pataber will be a translation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
“CoLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion,”’ perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocker Lisrary oF So- 
CIALISM is @ monthly series of 8%-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 

Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are venprget A a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of. this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Twentieth Century Civilization 


Justice Jerome set heavy bail for the 
three women arrested in an alleged house of 
prostitution at No. 214 West Forty-sixth 
street, when they came before him to-day. 
Mrs. Cora Bradford, the supposed owner of 
the resort, was held in the sum of $3,300; 
Clara Wells, her housekeeper, in $1,300, and 
Martha Bolden, a negress, in $1,000. Their 
examination was set down for Tuesday next 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mattie Gibson, the girl of eighteen who 
was imprisoned in the house against her 
will until rescued by agents of the Park- 
hurst Society on Wednesday night, was not 
in court, but the statement which she has 
made to Justice Jerome of the circum- 
stances surrounding her captivity is of espe- 
cial interest, because it specifically corrob- 
orates much that has been hitherto believed 
with regard to the infamous system of pro- 
curement in country towns and the forcing 
of unwilling subjects to lead a life of shame. 

Briefly, the girl’s history, as she told it 
to Superintendent McClintock, of the Park- 
hurst Society, is as follows: Up to a month 
ago she lived with her mother in Reading. 
Her life up to that time had not been wholly 
satisfactory, but her object in coming to 
this city, she said, was to obtain honest em- 
ployment. She came in company with a 
man. His object in bringing her has not 
been definitely proved, but Justice Jerome 
believes without question that he was a 
procurer. The girl arranged to go into the 
West Forty-sixth street house for a day or 
two until she could find other means of sup- 
port. When she attempted to leave ‘the 
house, she was prevented from doing so. 
Her clothes were taken from her, and she 
was furnished with the customary low- 
necked and short-skirted wrapper, for which 
a charge of $75 was entered against her on 
the books of her keeper. She was constantly 
watched, and once, when she attempted to 
leave by a window, they threatened to put 
her in another house, where bars were 
across the windows. She had been an in- 
mate for almost four weeks when taken 
away last night by the Parkhurst Society 
men, and in all that time she was allowed 
to leave the house once. On that occasion 
she was taken to Coney Island under close 
surveillance. 

The Parkhurst Society received an anony- 
mous letter on Monday, followed by a per- 
sonal visit from a second informant on 
Tuesday, telling of the girl’s imprisonment. 
On Wednesday night,.the Parkhurst Society 
agents went to the house and identified the 
girl. They informed the madam that she 
must release her. In reply to this, the 
madam said that the girl owed $200, and 
might be taken out on payment of that sum. 
Superintendent McClintock asked for an 
itemized bill. This took the madam aback. 
When Superintendent McClintock further 
threatened to arrest the whole houseful if 
the girl were not allowed to go, the house- 
keeper quickly went about opening various 
closets and wardrobes, where the girl’s gar- 
ments were stored under lock and key, and 
soon made her ready for the street. Since 
that time the girl has been provided for in a 
home not far from Madison Square. On the 
following night the Bradford house was 
raided on the strength of complaints made 
by her. 

The girl’s alleged indebtedness was taken 
as evidence that she was being retained 
against her will. One of the rules of the 
house, according to the Gibson girl, was that 
the fees of the business should be turned 
over to the proprietress in advance. Fur- 
thermore, whenever the madam had reason 
to believe that money had been given to a 
girl for her own use, she sent a maid to 
search everywhere until the money was 
found; then it was taken away. The Gibson 
girl surrendered to Superintendent McClin- 
tock a small bullet-shaped wad of paper 
which, when unrolled, proved to contain a 
$2 bill; she had wrapped it up and con- 
cealed it in the toe of one of her shoes. This 
was the only money she had been able to 
keep in all her four weeks’ stay, though her 
jailer had received for her about $150, 
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Her jailer fined her frequently for lack 
of interest in the prosperity of the house. 
The initial exorbitant charge of $75 for a 
dress was not enough. A rule was made 
that $10 a night be charged if any girl went 
to sleep while in the parlor, and other of- 
fences were punishable by fines, which ef- 
fectually absorbed all the inmates’ earnings. 
It is a fact, according to the Parkhurst 
agents, that in houses of this sort, especially 
on the Hast Side, the inmates are purposely 
kept in debt to the house, just as, in some 
mining communities, the workmen are al- 
ways owing something to the company 
stores. 

The alleged disorderly house is in Capt. 
Donohue’s precinct. This is the captain 
who was charged, last Spring, with protect- 
ing a disorderly house. His wardman, 
Lyons, was tried for extorcion in the 
same case, acquitted by Deputy Devery, and 
the case against Donohue was allowed to 
drop. 

The Parkhurst Society agents say that 
they believe two other girls are being de 
tained in the same house, 

Charges have been formulated against 
the three prisoners, as follows: Mrs. Brad- 
ford, abduction, violation of the Excise law, 
and keeping a disorderly house; the Wells 
woman, the same, with the exception of that 
of abduction; and the negress, as an acces- 
sory.—Evening Post. 


The Octopus 


being the first of three books, constituting 
“The Epic of the Wheat,” by Frank Norris. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 

This first book of the Epic is a story of 
California. Very few Californians will fail 
to guess at once what is meant by the “Oc- 
topus.” 

The story is well told, and held the inter- 
est of the writer hereof with increasing 
power from start to finish. 

The power and heartlessness of a great 
corporation when it has a monopoly is im- 
pressively shown. 

The tale is full of tragedy and sorrow, but 
not more so than the real life which it rep- 
resents. 

The remedy for such monopoly—for the 
unlimited private ownership and control of 
vast properties—is not even hinted at in 
this first book of the “Epic.” 

But it is hardly possible that it will not 
be clearly shown before the author is done 
with it. The Socialists’ remedy is certainly 
the only final and perfect one. 

But if “The Octopus” had been written 
on purpose to show that to resist evil with 
evil, to fight corruption with bribery, to op- 
pose selfish trickery with selfish tricks, to 
depart in the least from simple truth in 
dealing with dishonesty, to do wrong that 
good may come, is only and always to mul- 
tiply mischief and increase the evil; that it 
is better to suffer wrong and be defrauded 
rather than to turn a hair’s breadth from 
the ideal right, even in the effort to do good 
—I say, if the book were written to show 
this, it could not have done it more effect- 
ively. 

The book is intensely realistic. It shows 
careful preparation, by getting at facts 
themselves and not at mere notions of the 
facts. Some of the paragraphs are uncom- 
monly well done. And to those who are not 
familiar with wheat-growing in California, 
the parts relating particularly to this will 
prove more than of passing interest. 

Whether the writer is a Socialist or not 
does not appear. But the book will help to 
make Socialists of such as carefully read it. 
It ought to have a large sale. R. M. W. 


Richmond, Ind., Aug. 5, 1901. 
Publisher .TuHr CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir—The enclosed clipping is from 
the Bryan organ of this city, the “Sun-Tele- 
gram,” one of the papers who were last year 
“Socialistically inclined” and ‘‘coming’ our 
way.” Give him a good “roast” editorially. 
Fraternally, GRAN SMITH. 
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Industrial Depression In Germany 


The publication of the proposed new Ger- 
man tariff law has called forth a good deal 
of more or less heated comment in the 
European press, which is not limited to the 
merits and demerits of the law itself, but 
covers the entire commercial and industrial 
condition of the empire. The failure of the 
Leipziger Bank, one of the oldest and most 
conservative institutions in Saxony, followed 
by the collapse of the large industrial con- 
cern in Cassel which had been financed by 
the bank, has called attention to the fact 
that German industry and finance is at pres- 
ent in a condition of great depression. The 
“Vossische Zeitung” (Berlin) recently de- 
clared that the German commercial world 
has for more than a year been suffering from 
“a real crisis.” In one industry after an- 
other, it says, business is declining. ‘For- 
eign trade is diminishing, building opera- 
tions are at a standstill, and capital cannot 
find profitable investments.” Unusual specu- 
lative activity, pro-agrarian legislation, and 
the failure of the Prussian wheat and rye 
harvest are, in the opinion of this journal, 
the prime causes of the present financial 
stringency in Germany. The Government, it 
fears, will find considerable difficulty when 
it comes to settle the economic policy upon 
which it proposes to negotiate the renewal 
of the commercial treaties in 1903 and the 
framing of new ones. In the war between 
the agrarians and manufacturers, the Gov- 
ernment has hitherto maintained a “nicely 
balanced neutrality.” The agrarians de- 
mand high duties on foodstuffs in the inter- 
ests of the landowners and peasants from 
beyond the Elbe. The manufacturers de- 
mand low duties on foodstuffs in the inter- 
ests of traders and artisans of the west and 
south. The German empire and the king- 
dom of Prussia have need of both classes. It 
is the landowners who form the corps of 
officers, and the peasants’ sons who are the 
backbone of the army. It is the manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, who furnish the 
sinews of war, without which the army, to 
say nothing of the navy, cannot be aque- 
quately supported. It is they, too, whose 
enterprise beyond the seas is, as the Em- 
peror perceives, the only foundation on 
which the great commercial and maritime 
designs he cherishes can safely rest. It will 
be hard to satisfy both parties. 


Dr. Theodore Barth, editor of the “Na- 
tion” (Berlin), contributes to the “Revue de 
Paris” an exhaustive study of the economic 
situation in Germany. The empire, he de- 
clares, has been said to be in danger from 
the “red specter” of Socialism. It is, how- 
ever, in much more immediate peril from the 
‘green terror’ of agrarianism. This terror 
is “real, living, has a solid appetite and a 
robust vitality.”” The danger, he says, arises 
principally from the fact that while Ger- 
many is becoming every year more and more 
an industrial nation, at the same time each 
year the relative importance of her agricul- 
tural interests is becoming less. 


“Germany has already become an in- 
dustrial power. The portion of the na- 
ticnal wealth produced by agriculture is 
continually becoming of less importance. 
Agriculture is the occupation of only 
about one-quarter of the population, and 
it yields less than one-quarter of the 
national revenue. It is evident that the 
constant diminution in the _ relative 
importance of agriculture must result 
in a displacement of the political center 
of gravity and at the same time the de- 
cline in influence of those agricultural 
representatives, the Junkers. For some 
years now the agrarian interests of Prus- 
sia have felt themselves menaced not 
merely economically but politically as 
well. The transformation of Germany 
into an industrial world power is no 
longer compatible with the preservation 
of a large army of Junkers. For some 
time the empire has seen through the 
game of this petite noblesse, with its 
contests for parliamentary punctilio and 
its arguments over minute questions of 
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precedence. The Junkers perceive their 

position at court, in the army, in the 

Government, menaced by the new order 

of things. The whole situation 

is in reality a desperate struggle of the 
forces of a former condition against 
modern Germany.” 

Of course, concludes Dr. Barth, industry 
will win in the end. But it will then be 
faced by a yet more formidable foe—Ameri- 
ean competition. 

The “National Zeitung” (Berlin) declares 
that the present depression is due princi- 
pally to the wild speculation which has been 
earried on in Germany for the past two or 
three years. The empire has already bor- 
rowed largely from France and other for- 
eign nations, and finance has not been free 
to move. The agrarian journals demand in- 
creased duties on imported foodstuffs, while 
the press of the manufacturing interests 
clamors for free raw materials. “The 
Times” (London) points out the dilemma 
which confronts the present Government. 
It says: 

“The choice between them (agrarians 
and manufacturers) has always been 
difficult, but it is more difficult than ever 
when both are suffering from economic 
depression, and each is demanding to 
have its burden lightened at the cost of 
the other. The Germans, however, have 
too much patriotism and too much sense 
not to discover and accept in the end 
some compromise tolerable to both.” 

The new tariff, in its present form, is only 
the first draft which has yet to be passed by 
the Reichstag, the Federal Council and the 
Government itself. As printed in the official 
“Reichstanzeiger” and the _ semi-official 
“Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” it is 
very comprehensive, covering 170 pages and 
comprising 918 special tariffs. It is gener- 
ally regarded as a victory for the agrarians. 
The first paragraph stipulates that in con- 
cluding commercial treaties the duty on rye 
shall not be reduced below 50 marks a ton, 
on wheat below 55 marks, on barley below 
30 marks, and on oats below 50 marks. The 
duties fixed by the present commercial treat- 
ies are 35 marks a ton on rye, 35 marks on 
wheat, 20 marks on barley and 28 marks on 
oats. The new minimum duties on grain do 
not differ very greatly from the maximum 
duties imposed on imports from countries 
which have no commercial treaty with Ger- 
many. These maximum or “autonomous” 
duties are fixed by the bill at 60 marks a 
ton on rye, 65 marks on wheat, 40 marks on 
barley, and 60 marks on oats. The tariff 
differs from its predecessors in its more de- 
tailed specifications and in the greater 
care which has been displayed in the grad- 
uation of duties. A new feature of the bill 
itself is the provision empowering the Fed- 
eral Council to extend to the German col- 
onies the concessions made to other coun- 
tries by treaty. The “Allgemeine Zeitung” 
declares that, owing to the indiscretion of a 
Stuttgart newspaper, the bill is published 
before the time set by the Government, but 
adds that it is substantially complete. The 
“Vossische Zeitung’ (Berlin) and _ the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung” declare the worst 
fears of industrial Germany have been real- 
ized. Most of the journals, however, reserve 
final comments until the bill has been dis- 
eussed in the Parliament. 

The press of Austria-Hungary is appar- 
e~tly much irritated over the proposed new 
tariff. If Germany wants a tariff war, says 
the “Neue Freie Presse” (Vienna), she may 
find that even her partners of the Triple Al- 
liance are ready to accommodate her. The 
Russian press is reported as also threaten- 
ing reprisals, in case the tariff is passed in 
its present form. Germany, says M. Alcide 
Ebray. writing in the “Journal des Débats” 
(Paris), will find it hard to prove to her 
associates in the Dreibund that she has the 
most amicable sentiments toward them when 
she erects such commercial barriers against 
intercourse. Referring to the industrial de- 
pression in Germany, “The Globe” (Toron- 
to), says: 

“When men are out of employment 
and in need of bread will be considered 


an injudicious time in which to put up 
the imposts on food. Germany’s wheat 
crop is away below the average, and she 
will be compelled to import wheat or 
other cereals. There is no raw material 
so universal and so indispensable to 
manufacturing as the workman’s food. 
This the new policy deliberately intends 
to make dear. Germany’s every nerve 
has lately been strained to stimulate 
manufacturing and obtain a foreign 
market for the product. Now, at the 
moment that this created interest is in 
a distressed condition, another protec- 
tionist element obtains a predomin- 
ance, and taxes the workman on the 
bread which he already finds it so hard 
to get. Germany, evidently, is in need of 
a Cobden.”—Translations made for the 
Literary Digest. 


Some New York comrades are about to is- 
sue a new illustrated monthly paper. It is 
intended to be a high-class journal of litera- 
ture and art, imbued with Socialism, and con- 
taining poems, sketches and stories by well- 
known writers, and pictures, cartoons ana 
caricatures by the best known artists. Sucn 
a periodical, opening up an entirely new field 
in Socialist journalism, as far as this coun- 
try is concerned, should prove successful. 
We need a good illustrated paper for the 
family, and I hope that “The Comrade” will 
prove to be a success. 
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Trusts In Europe 


Pror. J. W. JENKS’ ReEporT TO INDUSTRIAL 
ComMMISSION. 

Washington, Aug. 16.—The Industrial 
Commission to-day made public a summary 
of a report on industrial combinations in 
Europe, prepared by Prof. J. W. Jenks, the 
commission’s expert on industrial combina- 
tions. The results of the ‘investigations 
covered by the report will be considered in 
the framing of the final report which the 
commission will make to Congress. 

In the report it is said that everywhere in 
Europe, notably in Germany and Austria, 
there is a strong tendency toward the for- 
mation of trade combinations. In Germany 
and Austria their extent and power are as 
great as in the United States, but the plan 
of organization is materially different. 

In England within the last three years a 
very active movement has set in toward the 
concentration of industry into large single 
corporations, in form similar to those in 
the United States. 

The movement in France is very evident, 
though the managers of the combinations 
are not inclined, in view of the severe pro- 
visions of the French code, to let their 
movements appear in public. Much is made 
dependent there on mere verbal agreements. 
Following are the conclusions of the report: 

1. There is relatively little objection to 
combinations in Europe, and in some coun- 
tries the Government and people seem to 
believe that they are needed to meet modern 
industrial conditions. They believe that 
they should be carefully supervised by the 
Government, and, if necessary, controlled. 

2. There is little or no belief that the 
protective tariff is responsible for their 
existence. They at times use the tariff to 
keep their prices higher than would other- 
wise be possible, and their export prices are 
often lower than their domestic prices. The 
tariff should be guarded so as to prevent 
serious abuses, but there is practically no 
thought of its abolition. 

8. Railroad discriminations have been 
practically abolished in Europe, and in con- 
sequence they have had no effect toward 
creating combinations. 

4. The great degree of publicity in the 
organization of corporations has largely 
prevented the evils arising from _ stock- 
watering, and has evidently had much ef- 
fect in keeping prices steady and reason- 
able, and in keeping wages steady and just. 

5. There seems to be no inclination to- 
ward the passage of laws which shall at- 
tempt to kill the combinations. That is be- 
lieved to be impossible and unwise. Laws 
should attempt only to control, and that, 
apparently chiefly through publicity, though 
the governments may be given restrictive 
power in exceptional cases. 


What Caused ‘“The Challenge?’’ 


In many ways the conduct of a great 
magazine simulates the operations of Na- 
ture. It is not made out of hand; it is born 
and it grows. There is a certain inevita- 
bility about it from the outset. It is nota 
matter of so much capital or even of so 
much brains. The richest man living, as- 
sisted by the most brilliant talent that 
wealth can command, might publish a maga- 
zine, aS he might own and run a yacht for 
pleasure, or a factory for profit, and he 
might make a _ successful venture. His 
magazine might win general popularity if 
wisely conducted with that end in view, or, 
if so designed, might adequately occupy 
some special field. Magazines have been 
started in that way—. e., from outright in- 
tention and with a definite scheme and 
backed by abundant material and intellect- 
ual resources—and have succeeded. But for 
a magazine to be not merely successful, but 
institutionally important, entering so inti- 
mately into the life and thought of a people 
that its inevitableness is conceded, some- 
thing more is necessary. There must be an 
imperative call for it in the conditions at- 
tending its birth, so that its emergence 
seems spontaneous. It must in itself have 
the power of creative life, making large 
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demands upon its environment. Even its 
sponsors in baptism may not comprehend 
its genius, and must need wait upon it with 
patience and docility, such plans as they 
make for it being modestly tentative. If 
they unwittingly put upon it an unnatural 
burden, it will assert itself with that miracu- 
lous strength that in the germinant seed 
lifts a paving-stone. As money cannot make 
nor mind invent this living thing, so they 
are not adequate to its continuance. ... 
at the same time reflected the distinctive 
traits of the American people—its humors, 
its habits, its amusements, in near and re- 
mote regions, in the mountains of Virginia 
and the mining camps beyond the Rockies. 
Always the greatest novels of the time found 
place in its pages. The remarkable develop- 
ment which it stimulated in black and white 
drawing and engraving widened the field of 
its possibilities. In all this growth it main- 
tained a deep and strong human appeal, with 
an intention not deliberately calculated or 
morally inculcated, but vital. 

There is a prevalent notion that the maga- 
zine is made up from month to month from 
copy submitted in the shape of manuscripts 
by writers in all quarters of the globe, the 
selection and arrangement of these articles 
being committed to a responsible editor, who 
is a kind of Great Mogul, crowning or de 
capitating literary aspirants at his sovereign 
will and pleasure. It is conceivable that a 
magazine might be thus constituted—a 
monthly miscellany representing contribu- 
tors and dependent wholly upon their good- 
will and ability; and it would have a certain 
degree of interest. The editor declines to in- 
dicate how small a portion of the present or 
of any other number is the result of selection 
from these casual offerings of manuscripts; 
and, on the other hand, it would be impos- 
sible for him to over-estimate the value of 
such contributions as are selected. It would 
be an ideal situation for the magazine if 
every article essential to it should be thus 
contributed, as—other things being equal— 
no solicited contribution has quite the value 
of one prepared by a writer of his own mo- 
tion. Suppose there were but four or five 
contributions to the present number selected 
from casual offerings—these few found 
things would, in many ways, seem more pre- 
cious, especially if they came from new writ- 
ers, than the other contents; they are the 
promise of the future. Constance Fenimore 
Woolson and many other eminent writers 
were first discovered in this way. 

Everything goes to the making-up of a 
living and growing magazine. In its magic 
mirror must be reflected the whole proces- 
sion going down to Camelot. Not only the 
great writers and the great artists, but also 
the new movements in literature and art 
and society, and the new discoveries in sci- 
ence, must be included in the view. The ex- 
clusions and eliminations for final choice 
as to the actual representation of this mov- 
ing world in the pages of the magazine pro- 
ceed more in accordance with the genius of 
the magazine itself than: with the arbitrary 
determination of its conductors. 


There can, indeed, be nothing arbitrary in 
the conduct of'such a magazine. It is a 
popular institution, engaging the earnest at- 
tention and interest not only of those direct- 
ly concerned in its management, but of a 
large silent, yet commanding, constituency. 
If any member of this constituency breaks 
the silence, he has the authority of a tribune 
for the arrest of judgment. AI] counsels and 
suggestions from whatever source are not 
only heeded, but gratefully received. The 
management itself is, as we have said, mod- 
estly tentative. It must have single control. 
else there would be confusion, but that con- 
trol proceeds through an association with 
itself of co-operative agencies. 

The editor’s direct and close intimacy 
with the actual material in hand, whether 
solicited or voluntarily contributed, with its 
very temperament and texture, and his sen- 
sibility to intimations from the genius and 
spirit of the magazine itself—a feeling of its 
very mould and pressure—especially if it 
has been the culture of many years, give him 
his proper advantage, the only one, indeed, 
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that he has over other co-operating agencies; 
but 3t is fortunate tor him if even in this he 
is not alone, if he can have not only sym- 
patky and support from proprietor or man- 
ager, but that ideal fellowship which we 
imagine as having existed between such 
publishers as Murray and Blackwood and 
their editors, and which we know existed 
between Charles Scribner and Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land. Blackwood hardly needed an editor. 
James T. Fields edited the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” himself during several years before he 
gave it into the charge of Mr. Howells, who 
alone could say how much he profited from 
the wisdom and experience of his predeces- 
sor.—Harper’s. 
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Pte PetePeaDestmteectet btertettetect titrated wpe DreditectecDeattceDacbat ted D tS DP DABercl 
Good{Morning, Mr. HnicKkerbocKer 


THE CHALLENGE is to-day published for the first time in New 
York City, and as a consequence is going before a large number of 
benighted people, who are in blissful, or otherwise, ignorance of 
the existence not only of Tur CHALLENGE itself, but even of its 
remarkable and distinguished editor, myself, H. Gayiord Wilshire. 
It is in order, therefore, to explain why I and it are here. 

I might as well say at once, with no beating around the bush, 
that I publish Tur CHALLENGE in order to voice sny own views 
upon political questions, and that I consider these views as the 
only ones worth your while to hold. I also feel confident that 
you yourself will think so too after you read this paper. 

I think that this country is about to undergo a great social and 
industrial revolution. I wish to convince you that I am right. 
The question as to whether this change is for good er for bad, or 
whether it will benefit you or me, should not be at issue until we 
first determine its inevitability. If it is coming anyway, then 
the mere fact of your wanting it to come or stay away has no more 
to do with the case than have the Weather Bureau predictions to 
do with your not wanting it to rain on the Fourth of July. 

What do I mean by a revolution in industry? I mean that 
instead of our industries being in the autocratic control of the 
Pierpont Morgans and the Rockefellers, that they are going to 
fall under the democratic control of all the people. This will 
be accomplished by public ownership of industry; that is, the 
government will own and manage the steel trust and other prop- 
erties just as it to-day owns and manages the post-office. 

You may ask me what good will such a change bring about. I 
reply that my theory is not primarily based upon the hypothesis 
that the revolution will do good—when the weather clerk predicts 
a rainy day, it does not mean that the clerk thinks a rain would 
be good for the country. He predicts a change of weather from 
his knowledge of meteorological conditions, while I predict « 
change in society from my knowledge of sociological conditions. 

However, while I base my theory upon the hypothesis that the 
change from Rockefeller ownership to public ownership is inevi- 
table, no matter whether good or bad, yet I also hold as firmly that 
this change is as surely good as it is inevitable. 

I say that it will be a good change with no reflections upon 
the virtue or intelligence of the Morgans and Rockefellers. Tak: 
ing one consideration with another, I do not think that anv select- 
ed body of workingmen, if made owners and managers of the 
trusts in place of the Morgans and Rockefellers, would be able 
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to do very much good toward improving conditions. It is not the 
Morgans who are at fault. It is the industrial system that is to 
blame, and Morgan is nearly as much a slave to that system as 
are workingmen and Mr. Shaffer. By the inexorable laws of busi- 
ness Morgan must get his iron made at the lowest cost, and this 
necessarily forces him to buy all his material, whether it be labor 
or iron ore, at the lowest cost. On the, other hand, by the still 
more inexorable laws of nature the worker endeavors to get as 
much food and leisure as he can in exchange for his Jabor. Here, 
then, is an irrepressible conflict that can never be settled by any 
arbitration treaty. However, the laws of business can be changed, 
but the laws of nature are fixed. The laws of business must be 
made to conform to the laws of nature before there will be peace. 

When the worker gets all he produces then, and uot till then, 
will he be satisfied with industrial conditions. This will never 
happen until he owns the machinery of production and he can 
only do that through the medium of the State—national owner: 
ship. 

Hence with this theory that not only is public ownership an 
inevitability, but that it is also a desirability, I adopt as my mottu, 
“Tet the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

I might further add that I regard the Trust as a perfectly nat- 
ural evolution of business, and that laws attempting to destroy it 
are as absurd as would be laws ordering water to run up hill. 
There is but one solution to the Trust problem, and that is, “Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

Shortly, the reason why the transition from private ownership 
to public ownership is inevitable is because of an otherwise insolu- 
ble unemployed problem ensuing in the near future. Men have 
found employment in two channels. First, in the operating of 
machinery to produce consumables—coal, flour, cloth, for in- 
stance; second, in the operation of machinery to produce more 
machinery—locomotives, railways, oil refineries, etc. The de- 
mand for new machinery is about satisfied; in fact, the Trusts 
are a declaration by the capitalists that we have too much ma- 
chinery, and that they propose to see that further production is 
prevented. I think the capitalists state the truth.. There is too 
much machinery and the curtailment of further production has 
become a matter of absolute necessity. 

However, the point that I now raise is this: Granting that no 
more machines are needed, then how are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who have hitherto been making such machinery 
going to find employment when there is no demaid for their 
labor ? 

There is no answer to this question, except by the institution 
of a system of distribution that will give to the producers all they 
produce. As it is now wages are determined by a competitive 
method, which gives the worker pay, not according to what he 
produces, but according to the price at which the employer can get 
some other man to take the job. As there are always men out 
of employment too glad to take any wage that will keep body and 
soul together, it means that wages always will tend to hover about 
the minimum amount which will keep a man alive. 

Hence under our present competitive wage-system the capital- 
ist can neither give the laborer what he produces, nor can the 
laborer demand it. Therefore when the laborer produces more 
than his wages amount to, there is no method for the capitalist to 
get rid of this surplus except he turn it into new machinery, or 
into more luxuries for his own private consumption. In no way 
can it go to the laborer in the way of increased wages under the 
competitive system. 

As has been said, the Trust is the significant sign that this sur- 
plus can no longer be turned into new machinery. This leaves 
but one channel for the surplus produced by labor above and be- 
yond what it is paid as wages, That is an increased supply of 
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x) should he endanger his livelihood by accepting my paltry offer of 


$10,000 ? 

As a business proposition there was nothing in it for him tc 
get a few thousand dollars for one night, and thereby lose his 
ability to make an easy living for the rest of his life. 

Now, some men, especially those who disagree politically with 
Mr. Bryan, will probably hasten to stigmatize his conduct as con- 
temptible and cowardly, and of course it was if we view it in any 
light except the sordid pecuniary one. It was as clear an evidence 
of the hypocrisy of the man as one could imagine; but let nobody 
think that such cowardly hypocrisy is any peculiar attribute to 
Mr. Bryan. There are others. I play no favorites, all men who 
don’t agree with me look alike to me. 

I have shown how a Silver-Democrat acts while under fire. I 
will now tell my experiences with a Gold-Democrat and a Gold- 
Republican. 

The Gold-Democrat is Mayor Tom Johnson of Cleveland. I 
won’t express myself much about Tom. He is a bold buccaneer 
when he knows he has a cinch on the other fellow, but he lay 
down before me in great shape. First he telegraphed that he 
would be glad to debate with me, did he not find the date I named 
inconvenient. I then wired him that he could name his own date. 
Tom then got scared and wired back that he did not know whether 
I was “representative” enough, and that anyway he did not see 
any call for a debate. 

I then offered to bet him $2,000 against his $1,000 that I could 
carry the house against him in his own town. I was not afraid 
to test my “representativeness.” Still I can’t help liking Tom, 
although he did turn tail. I would have done the same thing, if I 
had been as sure of a licking as he was. 

Tom will acknowledge the corn when he is called on a busted 
flush, and throw his cards on the table, while Bryan would sneak 
them back into the pack. 

In order to complete the gamut I challenged a Gold-Republican, 
J. Lawrence Laughlin, now professor of political economy at the 
Chicago University, but formerly holding the same chair at Harv- 
ard University. It was at Harvard, in 1881, that I had the honor 
of having Professor Laughlin teach me what I don’t know about 
political economy, for what I do know I give no credit to him. 

Professor Laughlin is the bright particular star that trust mag- 
nates rely upon when they wish to prove any particular theory in 
the realm of political economy. He is a great “prover,” but a 
little shy as a “debater.” At least he was when I came to Chi- 
cago. He is paid about $500 a month to tell what he knows about 
political economy. I offered him $500 for one night. Easy 
work, too, but his feet were too cold for him to tackle the job. He 
was simply to deliver a lecture on “The Trust Question,” and I 
agreed to pay him $500 cash if he would allow me to interrupt 
him occasionally and explain to the audience how much more I 
knew about that question than he did. 

Professor Laughlin, however, is like Brother Bryan, he knows 
when he has a good job, and he is going to take no chances on 
losing it. 

Tf he had ever let me at him a single night, I would have made 
a greater fool out of him than I would have made out of Bryan, 


_as he is not so painfully aware of his own limitations as is the more 


modest Nebraskan. 

However, he has sense enough to know when to decline a de- 
bate. I think now that I have told enough about myself and my 
exploits along the debating line to justify my contention that the 
theory of the inevitability of public ownership cannot be such a 
particularly wild and impossible one, if I can find nobody on any 
terms to take up the cudgels of debate against me. Tf the theorv 
were absurd or ridiculous there can be no doubt but that some of 
these distinguished men that I have challenged would have been 


luxuries for the rich, and this disposition may be passed by with- 
out much consideration as being practically inconsequential. 

The rich have already strained their imaginations to the limit 
in devising new ways of spending their money on luxuries, and 
there is no hope that any greatly increased demand for labor or 
goods will or can be found in that direction. Hence I say that 
we are about to come up against a very serious proposition in this 
country in a very short while. 

We are to find ourselves face to face with a great unemployed 
problem, and we are to find ourselves totally unprepared to cope 
with it. 

It will be the mission of THE CHALLENGE to keep this prospect 
of affairs before the American public, and to show them that the 
only possible solution will be found in the public ownership of all 
the machinery of production, land being of course included in the 
definition of machinery. 

There are some people, who, when they read the foregoing over, 
will finish and say: ‘“Nonsense—impossible!” T'o such, I would 
say, forget my remedy and re-examine diagnosis of the impending 
social disease. If you find the diagnosis correct, then suggest a 
remedy yourself. The columns of this paper will be gladly opened 
to you. I am trying to find truth, and any help will be appre- 
ciated. 

There will be some who may think that while they themselves 
may not be well enough informed to successfully controvert my as- 
sertion that public ownership is one of the inevitabilities of the 
near future, yet think there are plenty of other fellows better 
informed than themselves who could easily show the fallacy of my 
position. JI do not believe that there is any such superior per- 
son. If there is any such man, then he is just the man I am 
looking for, and I will pay liberally for his discovery. This is 
no idle boast. I make this public challenge: 

I will meet in debate any man in the United States, in any large 
city, and agree to pay him double his ordinary lecturing fee, pro- 
vided I cannot carry a public audience with me and against him. 
Is not this both bold and fair? 

I have been trying, without success, for a good many years to 
find somebody who can defeat me in a public debate. I make all 
kinds of ridiculous offers to public men, but find no {akers. For 
instance, a few months ago I offered the noble William Jennings 
Bryan the sum of $10,000 to debate with me, and deposited with 
Mr. W. R. Hearst, of the “New York Journal,” the sum of $1,000 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. Bryan did not reply to my proposition. A few weeks after 
I had made the offer, as I was about to take a trip from my home 
in California to New York, I thought I would look in on him at 
his Nebraska home, and find out what price he did want, anyway. 
It also occurred to me that it might not be a bad idea to take the 
opportunity of letting the good people of Lincoln, Nebraska, know 
what an exceedingly high-priced star Mr. Bryan, their fellow- 
townsman, was. So I engaged the big Lincoln Opera House 
there, and had the bill-poster there cover his boards with huge 
bills conveying my offer of $10,000 to Mr. Bryan to debate with 
me, and announcing that I would be there to speak on a certain 
day last June, the 17th, I think it was. 

When I arrived in Lincoln, Mr. Bryan had found it convenient 
to leave town, and so I had to deliver my speech all alone. How- 
ever, it was nothing more than I expected, as I had made a very 
positive prediction that I would drive him out of town if I went 
there to speak. 

What could the poor man do? He makes his living off of his 
reputation as a public speaker. I suppose this is worth at least 
$10,000 a year to him. If Mr. Bryan had accepted my challenge, 
he would have met with such a crushing defeat that his reputation 


.. as a speaker would have been damaged beyond redemption. Why 
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willing to have gained glory and cash by coming into the arena 
and meeting me. This theory of mine is one calcuiated to upset 
men’s minds and create a feeling of unrest in the land. Such 
ideas as I am advancing of not only the desirability of a redistri- 
bution of wealth in this country, but of the absolute inevitability 
of such an occurrence, should not be let pass by default. 

If they are untrue, then the quicker they are met and refuted 
the better. It is a dangerous thing to fill people’s brains with 
desires that are unrealizable. If I am not right, then I want to 
know it, and I think that those who disagree with me should state 
their differences. My columns, as I said before, are open, and I 
will meet any one in public debate. 

I am not only spreading this doctrine of public ownership by 
means of this paper, but also by word of mouth. Beginning with 
Lincoln, Nebraska, last June, I have spoken in many of the large 
cities of the country, including Chicago, Toledo, Butfalo, Roches- 
ter, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. I start again on another tour 
this month, and beginning with Dayton, Ohio, I will take in 
Cleveland and some of the lake cities, then go up into Maine, theu 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts and finally land back again in 
New York about the end of the month. 

Now, I say again that it is a dangerous thing for the peace of 
this country to have men preach such ideas, if those ideas are 
false. If I and others can present a plausible plan to abolish 
poverty, and nobody can be found who will argue against us, then 
it stands to reason that there are too many poor people in this 
country for the plan not to finally become popular. It will be a 
plan that will sooner or later attract a great many people to vote 
the Socialist ticket, as that party expresses exactly such ideas in 
its platform. 

Those people who do not agree and think that such ideas are 
pernicious, are herewith given full warning, so that they may take 
steps in time to nip the agitation in the bud. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


The steel strike drags on its weary way. In the days when 
there was no concentration of capital, and the capitalist had per- 
haps only a single man in his employ, if the workman demanded 
higher wages there was not much if any dispute about the matter. 
He either got his raise at once or he did not get it at all. The world 
was so small, and the conditions so simple, that both employer 
and workman knew their ground so thoroughly that the fight was 
won or lost, as the case might happen, in the first round. But to- 
day conditions are very different. The capitalist may make a 
pretty fair guess at the length of time required to starve his 
striking laborers into submission; but he cannot tell definitely 
whether he can afford the experiment. It is not only the loss 
of profits that he must face, but the loss of customers and mar- 
kets. He has interest on his bonds to meet, and must keep 
up dividends on his stock if he expects the market value to 
hold up. It may be that he has borrowed money of his banker on 
his stock, and if the market value goes down he miay be called 
upon for margins which he cannot meet. 

I take it from the remarks made by Mr. Shaffer, reported in the 
newspapers recently, that he is mainly relying on the strike so 
seriously affecting the market value of the U. S. Steel stock that 
Morgan will be forced to surrender in order to protect the stock. 

While I have every sympathy with the strikers, for I feel that 
the loss of this strike means the most serious blow that organized 
labor has ever encountered, yet I do not feel at a!l confident of 
its success if much reliance is to be placed on the depressing of 
the market value of the market quotations of the stee! stock. 

Morgan has the organized wealth of the United States at his 
back. He is his own banker, and there will be no call for more 
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margins. As far as one can judge from a Wall Street point of 
view, Morgan is in a position to stand any kind of a financial 
siege. I may be mistaken, but then, if this is not true the whole 
fabric of our financial and industrial system is rotten to the core. 

However, the fight is on, and it behooves every man whose 
heart is with the man as against the money bag to rally to the 
support of the strikers. This is not the time to reason why, that 
can be done later. However, it might be well for you, Mr. Shaf- 
fer, and your friends, to consider that there is no sense in striking 
industrially and not politically. As the “New York Journal” 
says: 

“The effort of the Trusts to reduce American workmen to the 
condition of dependence in which the coolie lives is no more dan- 
gerous than the effort to introduce coolies into America in unlimited 
numbers. 

“Both of these efforts should be watched with care. 

“Of course, it is rather foolish to give the workman this advice, 
for he yells murder when a strike pinches, and six months afterward 
votes to make Mark Hanna ruler of the United States, and to make 


every American who does not believe in class privilege and the rule 
of money a laughing-stock even to himself.” 


Now, I admit that when it comes to the time for voting the 
“Journal” gives you very absurd advice in telling you to vote for 
Bryan and the Democratic Party. However, it is giving good 
advice in telling you that your final relief must come from your 
control of the political machinery of the nation. 

The happening of a man in the mayoralty chair like the mayor 
of McKeesport shows what advantages might come from the con- 
trol of politics by the workers. 

When the next strike comes, workmen should see to it that their 
men occupy all the mayoralty chairs. If that were the case, there 
would be no threats made by the trusts that they would move their 
plants. There would be no place to move them. 


Beginning with to-day, Tur CHaLLeNce will hereafter be pub- 
lished in New York City. There are many reasons, mechanical, 
editorial, financial and geographical, that urged the change. 

I did not expect to ever be in such great demand as a public 
speaker as I now find myself apparently to be, where I have not 
been heard, and if I accept the many invitations that keep pour- 
ing in on me, New York is much better from a geographical stand- 
point for me to keep in touch with Tat CHALLENGE than is Cali- 
fornia. Then, too, Ponty and Rocky both live here, and I am not 
so far from headquarters. 

New York is the intellectual centre of America, and hence is 
the natural place for the dissemination of our national thought. 
The great trouble, however, with most New York editors is that 
after they have lived in New York for a while they get to think- 
ing that New York is the whole country, and that there is noth- 
ing west of the Allegheny mountains worth considering. The 
only reason that the New York newspapers know as much as they 
do about the west is because there are so many western born men 
on their staffs. The typical New York man never can understand 
the western man, simply because he considers him unworthy of in- 
vestigation. ‘The western man, or the other hand, misunder- 
stands the New Yorker, not because he Jacks interest to study him, 
but because his opportunities for investigation are too limited. 
However, while I say that New York is the head of the nation, 
I do not by that mean to say that I think it will he the first to 
move. The place that will move first is not where the nerves 
centre, but where the pain is worst. When a boy burns his finger 
his finger is the first to move, notwithstanding his head may be 
the directing power. Right now it might look as if the iron- 
workers about Pittsburg would be the first to move, but I hardly 
think it. 

I believe that Chicago, as the great industrial centre of the 
country, as opposed to New York, the financial centre, will ulti- 
mately lead in the revolutionary political movement of the future. 


THE TRUST QUESTION WAS DISCUSSED 
LAST NIGHT AT COOK’S PARK BY 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 


A Larcr AUDIENCE Out To HEAR HIM. 


Says Ship of State is in a Social Niagara. 


There was a large crowd out last night to 
hear H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., lecture at Cook’s Park on “The Sglutiou 
of the Trust Probiem.” Mr. Wilshire’is one 
of the foremost Socialists of the country, and 
his coming to the city was an event in local 
Socialist circles. He sustained his reputa- 
tion in his address last night, and for an 
hour or more held the rapt attention of his 
hearers as he discoursed on the evil of the 
trusts and pointed out the manner in which 
they should and inevitably must be con- 
trolled. 

It is the theory of Mr. Wilshire that the 
trusts are the legitimate outgrowth of our 
competitive system. While he deplored the 
control of trusts by individuals, he sees in it 
only one phase of the development of the 
industrial side of our national life. The next 
step in the evolution, he thinks, is the own- 
ership and management of the trusts and 
industries of the country by the government, 
or in other words, the prevalence of Social- 
ism. Socialism must come, he says; in fact, 
is with us’ now, and will soon be put into 
operation. Conditions are ripe for the work- 
ingmen of the country to show their power 
and to have the industries of the country 
placed in the hands of the government. 

“The trust,” he says, “arose from the de- 
sire of the manufacturers to protect them- 
selves from over-production, and the conse- 
quent mad and suicidal struggle to dispose 
of their surplus stock. Over-productiou 
arises because our productive capacity has 
been developed to the highest degree with 
labor-saving machinery operated by steam 
and electricity, while our consumptive capa- 
city is crippled by the competitive wage sys- 
tem, which limits the laborers, who consti- 
tute the bulk of our consumers, to the mere 
necessities of life. 

“Taking the products of labor as a whole, 
they flow into two broad channels, one to the 
capitalists, the holders of wealth, and one 


to the workers. The ordinary workers must _ 


be given enough to keep them in efficient 
condition. Part of the worker's, the aristo- 
eracy of labor, the trade-unionists and skilled 
labor generally, the proletarians who sell 
their brains rather than their hands, may get 
something above the mere necessities; but 
broadly speaking, competition prevents any 
great augmentation of the share that goes 
to labor beyond that of mere necessities. The 
whole of the remainder of the product falls 
into the lap of the holders of wealth simply 
as a rent with no economic necessity on their 
part of doing anything in return for it. 

“Capital, like water, seeks its own level. 
When no trust is on guard to intimidate in- 
vestors, abnormally large profits will induce 
the flow of fresh capital to any business until 
profits are reduced to the normal. That this 
is true was fully substantiated by the forma- 
tion of trusts in other lines of manufacture 
to prevent the same plethora of capital that 
had been affecting the oil business. 

“The great industrial undertakings of the 
world are practically finished, as far as pres- 
ent developments indicate. There is no coun- 
try in which the industrial machinery is not 
only so thoroughly completed, but actually 
over-completed, if I may coin a word, as in 
the United States. We are saturated with 
capital, and can absorb no more. In normal 
conditions, the machinery of production will 
produce more in three days than we can con- 
sume in a week. The volume of production 
has been constantly rising owing to the de- 
velopment of modern machinery. There are 
only two channels to carry off this produc- 
tion, as has been mentioned, and the channel 
of the workingman is rock-bound and can- 
not enlarge, so the rich man’s channel gets 
the surplus. 

“The proof that trusts are inevitable as a 
protection against the rising flood of capital 
is simply overwhelming, both in theory ana 
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in fact. It seems most palpable that every 
industry in this country must in time fall 
into the power of the trust. The trust, with 
its enormous capital, not only gives our do- 
mestic capitalists better opportunities for 
competition with foreigners in foreign neu- 
tral markets, but it is itself, by damming up 
the old and natural domestic channels for 
investment, actually forcing itself to cut out 
new channels for its overflow. But it is im- 
possible to dam up all the mouths of the 
Mississippi, no matter how high the dams. 
The flowing river must find the ocean some- 
how, and if not by one channel, then by an- 
other. The trusts will afford but a tempo- 
rary breastwork for our captains of industry. 
The trust is not only a protection against 
undue competition, but it is a labor-saving 
device of the highest possible efficiency. 
Every argument in favor of combined pro- 
duction on a small scale, is redoubled for 
combined production on a large scale. The 
trusts pursue their end in a perfectly sane 
and scientific manner. The trust being only 
the producer in the field, produces exactly 
what the market needs. There is no more 
danger of either an over-supply or a shortage 
of Standard Oil in any city than there is or 
water or natural gas or postage stamps.” 

The speaker concluded by saying that the 
capitalists might see the danger first, and 
make a turn that would give them a short 
respite of life. An eight-hour law, old-age 
pensions, etc., all such reforms might extend 
the life of capitalism for a time. “But the 
ship of State is in the cataract of a great 
social Niagara. It is not too late to save her 
if we have the patience to cut out our politi- 
cal Welland Canal and let her float gently 
out into the Lake Ontario of Socialism.”— 
The Journal (Evansville, Ind.), July 29. 


Literary Notes 


American readers will welcome as an im- 
portant addition to the literature of the 
movement, available for those who do not 
read any other language but English, the 
translation of Marx’ famous and epoch mak- 
ing “Miserie De La Philisophie”’ (“The Pov- 
erty of Philosophy”) by our friend, Harry 
Quelch, editor of London “Justice.” The 
book was written as a reply to Proudhon’s 
“Philisophie De La Miserie,” and, as will be 
readily seen, its title was a characteristically 
clever play upon that of “the immortal 
Proudhon’s,” as Krapotkin would say. 
Whether “immortal” or no, poor Proudhon 
fares but badly in this contest with Marx, 
who smites him hip and thigh, and spares 
not. We see Marx here as the great master 
of controversy that he undoubtedly was. He 
uses all its weapons with skill and effect. 
As a great classic of Polemic Literature it 
ranks deservedly high, and is well worth 
reading altogether apart from the theories it 
advances. There is also a brilliantly written 
introduction by the editor, Frederich Engels, 
in which he disposes of the charge oft ley- 
eled at Marx, that he “pillaged” his ideas 
from Rodbertus, the Prussian economist. 
The book is gotten up in excellent style, and 
is certainly one that ought to be on every 
Socialist’s bookshelf. 


Another book from the English Socialist 
press is, “How it Can be Done,” by Johu 
Richardson; a book of Constructive Social- 
ism. When asked by people who have list- 
ened to their theories how Socialism can be 
brought about, most Socialists have been con- 
tent, like the author of “Merrie England,” 
for example, to reply that, “That is a phase 
of the subject to which I have given little 
attention.” It must be admitted, however, 
that the question is a perfectly natural and 
fair one, and one, moreover, to which consid- 
eration must be given. Like an increasing 
number of Socialists, Mr. Richardson be- 
lieves that to have Socialism we must de- 
velop Socialists, beginning with the children. 
He accordingly sketches a system of educa- 
tion having that for its object. And such u 
system of education as he outlines would de- 
light the heart of every true educationalist, 
whether Socialist or no. From the schools 
to great national workshops by an easy tran- 
sition, he believes, the co-operative common- 
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wealth might be organized, and his book con- 
tains a draft act of Parliament in the most 
approved style. The book is unique and has 
had a deservedly large sale on the other side. 

Mr. Richardson, by the way, is one of the 
most prominent engineers in Hngland, and a 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
of Great Britain. As a prosperous man ot 
business of large experience in the manage- 
ment of great industrial enterprises, he 
brings to the subject a practical knowledge 
that cannot be ignored. Both these books, I 
understand, are sold at $1.00 each, by the 
Socialist Literature Co., 184 William St., New 
York City. 


Many readers of THE CHALLENGE will re- 
member Mr. John C. Kenworthy, the Englisn 
poet and disciple of Tolstoy, who spent sey- 
eral years in this country. 

The list of Kenworthy’s books and pam- 
phlets begins to assume formidable propor- 
tions, and I understand that he has other 
works in preparation. Much of his work, 
both in prose and verse, is, of course, “Tol- 
stoyan” in character. He is, perhaps, the 
leading English exponent of the views ot 
Tolstoy, with whom he is intimately ac- 
quainted. Whilst regretting its rather weak 
conclusion, I am glad to observe that Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, have issued 
an American edition of his “Anatomy of 
Misery,” which is a really useful little work, 
and deserves a wide circulation. The book 
is dedicated to J. Keir Hardie, the Socialist 
member of the House of Commons, and con- 
tains, in addition, a brief introduction by 
Tolstoy, and a critical letter by the venerable 
Professor Alfred Wallace, the great scientist. 
It is a book that will rank with Ruskin’s 
“Unto This Last,” and “Munera Pulveris,” 
and others of a like nature. 


The series of articles by I. Ladoff which 
recently appeared in the “‘Social-Democratic 
Herald,” are, I understand, being issued in 
book form. I have not yet seen a copy of the 
book, but I had the misfortune to read the 
articles as they appeared in the paper named. 
Mr. Ladoff, apparently, wishes to be the leada- 
ing apostle of the Bernstein cult in this 
country, and there is some consolation in re- 
membering that so long as he holds that 
position the “Marxists” need not worry. In 
the articles in question, this apostle of Bern- 
steinism, in language as clear as the prover- 
bial mud, or, let us say, the economic an- 
alyses of a certain lady, tried to show that 
the “Marxists” are wrong in their concep- 
tions of the science and philosophy of Sociat- 
ism, and proved to the satisfaction of most 
thinking persons his ignorance alike of phil- 
osophy and science. As a well-known Social- 
ist said to me: “It is neither science, So- 
cialism nor philosophy, but rubbish!” 

Apropos of the foregoing, it is interesting 
to notice that, according to Mrs. Dora B. 
Mentefiore, who has an article on the subject 
in a recent issue of our English contempo- 
rary, “Justice,” Bernstein’s much-talked of 
“university speech” was given to a “close” 
audience, from which, as far as possible, So- 
cialists were excluded. It was an invitation 
meeting, and, of course, Socialists were not 
invited. Notices were sent to the capitalist 
press, especially the more unfriendly papers. 
But none were sent to the Socialist papers—- 
not even to “Vorwaerts,” with which Bern- 
stein was, and is still, officially connected. 
The plain English description of such con- 
duct will readily suggest itself to the reader: 
The crocodile press of the capitalist class is 
ever ready to welcome and belaud traitors 
who betray the workers. 


London.—Agitation has been revived by 
Irish and British farmers against what 
they call the practical monopoly of the 
London meat market by Americans. The 
Board of Agriculture has promised to in- 
quire into the matter. 

The agitators assert that the American 
importers of cattle, by influencing a cor- 
poration in London, absolutely control the 
trade and rule prices, to the practical ex- 
clusion of home farmers. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Sir—Referring to your issue of August 14, 
in which appeared a communication under 
the caption of “Useful Only as a Bad Ex- 
ample,” from a correspondent at Circleville, 


Piute County, Utah, calling attention to 
your attack on Bryan and the spurring of 
Bryan by the public, which appeared in your 
issue of June 26 in a cartoon, in reply to 
this correspondent’s letter you asserted in 
flowing English as follows: 

“Bryan doesn’t think for himself at all; 
he lets the people do it for him. He is not 
the type of man who leads in thought. 
When enough people want Socialism to make 
Bryan understand that he is conforming to 
public opinion by advocating it, then Bryan 
will advocate it, and never before. It is pub- 
lic opinion, and not intellectual conviction, 
that moves the Bryans of the world. You, 
Mr. Wixon, are the kind of a man who 
would see a weather-vane point west and 
think that the vane made the wind blow 
west, if you think Bryan is a creator of pub- 
lic opinion. Bryan believes in any measure 
—Socialistic or otherwise—that will help 
the small capitalist. He never considers 
the laborer. You believe in Providence. I 
believe in Rockefeller, Morgan & Co.” 

Webster defines Socialism as a doctrine or 
theory of a better arrangement of the social 
relations of mankind than that which has 
hitherto prevailed. I, as a man, believe in 
the better arrangement of the social rela- 
tions of mankind; I believe in doing that 
which will help, benefit, elevate and progress 
the welfare of my fellow-men; that the day 
will come when the social relations of man- 
kind will be beyond reproach and censure— 
as it is to-day. But, tell me, how can you 
expect to accomplish this great work if you 
continue to publish unjust cartoons and 
criticisms upon noble, fearless, honest and 
high-minded men? What say, Wilshire? 

There is a lot to be accomplished in this 
grand world of ours which has been provided 
for by Providence, not by Rockefeller, Mor- 
gan & Co., as you imply. You claim that 
Mr. Bryan does not think for himself, but 
that the people do it for him. You are very 
much in error upon this subject, which is 
probably due to authentic reports—which 
should be termed misrepresentation—fur- 
nished your honor by Mr. Hanna. You know 
that Mr. Hanna has said many strange 
things which have not as yet appeared: in 
book form on ‘My Own Ideas as to Good 
Government.” 

Mr. Bryan has done more thinking for the 
people than any half-dozen men you can 
point out to me within the last five years. 
You know it, too. You can’t deny it. You 
have many things to learn yet; ideas that 
you can’t comprehend. 


Grorak W. REMENTER. 


I have offered Mr. Bryan $10,000 to come 
on the platform with me. Why does he 
skulk if he is fearless? I have offered to 
pay him his regular advertising rates to 
insert matter in his paper. He refuses my 
entry. Is this heroic? H. G. W. 


Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 18, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—I wrote you a few days since, 
enquiring the price of a year’s subscription 
of your paper to England, and am in receipt 
of your postal card advising me that it is 
$1.50 a year. I enclose herein money order 
and would ask that you send Tur CHALLENGE 
to the address mentioned below, for one 
year, commencing with the first June num- 
ber of this year. 

I heard your talk with very great pleasure 
during your visit here ‘n June last, and 


Challenge 


while I am not a Socialist, it has caused me 
to think a little deeper than I have done 
heretofore. My friend in England to whom 
you will send your paper is somewhat on the 
Socialist order himself, and in exchange for 
Tur CHALLENGE he will send the “Clarion” 
to me each week, and as I am a reader of 
your paper and also the “Appeal to Reason,” 
I think I shall be well fixed, so far as Social- 
istic papers are concerned, when I have the 
“Clarion” added to these. I have mislaid 
my friend’s last letter to me, received a few 
days ago, or I would like to quote, for your 
benefit, a few sentences in regard to THE 
CHALLENGE. I might say that he thinks it 
is the best gotten up paper of any kind that 
I have sent him from this country, and I 
send him numerous papers of every descrip- 
tion. Well, I will close, as I am probably 
taking up some of your valuable time. I 
want to say, in conclusion, that I am getting 
interested in Socialism little by little, and 
while I cannot at this time say I am a So- 
cialist, I think the time will soon be here 
when I can. 

A friend of mine, a Mr. Loper, has inter- 
ested me very much in Socialism, and you 
may possibly remember him, as I think he 
stated to me that he spoke to you while you 
were at the Oliver Theatre making your 
speech, or, I should say, after you had fin- 
ished. 

Be sure and commence my friend’s sub- 
scription with the first June number. His 
address is: Mr. A. Viv. Bennett, No. 47 
Humberstone Gate, Leicester, England. 
With very kindest regards, and hoping that 
Socialism will be on the increase, I am, very 
sincerely, W. C. Brown. 


RIVES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WARM AIR REGISTERS. 


Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: Not knowing until 
THe CHALLENGE came to-day where to hit 
you, I dropped a line to Los Angeles, suggest- 
ing the propriety of a special number devot- 
ed particularly to the steel strike; its bear- 


ing upon the country generally, and upon 


the steel workers and small (as well as 
large) business men in the towns directly 
concerned, etc. 

It strikes me that all Socialistic guns 
should be trained upon this aspect of indus- 
trial affairs just now; the iron is hot (purely 
in a figurative sense—quite the reverse liter- 
ally), and as evidence of my practice squar- 
ing with my preaching, I devoted much of 
my forty-first birthday, yesterday, to mailing 
100 copies of Tuk CirALLENar into the city of 
McKeesport, picking names of butchers, bak- 
ers, etc., etc., from Dun’s reference book, as 
these small fellows must be in a mood to 
listen to our talk since the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration has threatened to “do up” their 
whole town. 

I hesitate to suggest things to you, as I 
believe that you got into the game about two 
months before me (June, 1860, was it not?) 
and therefore had two months to study up in 
before I got here. 

(Go ahead, you are older, mine was 1861. 
H. G. W.) 

I seriously question the wisdom of our 
starting a separate political party (any So- 
cialist party) with so few members, as it is 
rather ridiculous—something like the Salva- 
tion Army parading up the street with its 
“serried” ranks, one man with the bass drum, 
another with the “colors,” a third with a 
bunged-up cornet, and one lone “lassie” with 
the tambourine, do not make a very impos- 
ing appearance—and, as compared with any 
party seriously considered as a factor, our 
little 7x9 affair does not command respect. 

We could do fully as good (much better, I 
think) work if the same number devoted all 
of their energy (and funds) to purely educa- 
tional work, leaving the political action until 
there were enough of us to constitute an ac- 
tual factor in elections, which we are not to- 
day, except in a very few isolated places. 

(The political party is not half as much to 


get offices as it is to afford a means for pro- 
paganda.—H. G. W.) 

No wonder Br’r Bryan won’t “take you 
on”; he is to demonstrate the efficacy of his 
secret process, and just “smash” a few as 
“horrible examples.” 

If you are long of Standard Oil, close at 
the market, or take a big loss. 

I'll bet this caused consternation in Rocke- 
feller’s office. Pretty soon he will take the 
lecture platform again, and peddle “trust 
smashing” hatchets, a la Carrie Nation. 

However, it might not be wise to go for 
him merely because he is trying to make a 
few plunkets, it would be inconsistent, as 
we all try to do that, and must until Ponty 
comes down with that little gift. 

Did you read of Morgan’s proposed “part- 
nership” with the steel workers, giving them 
“stock”? 

That would be a first-class target; can’t 
you plug a few through it, off hand, at about 
1,000 yards? Gro. W. Rives. 


Chicago, July 27, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir—I admire THr CHALLENGE, it is a 
paper for Socialists; but did you ever stop 
to consider that it is not a paper for the man 
who does not thoroughly understand Social- 
ism (and I confess I am one of that class) ? 

I know what the “social” theory aims at, 
but I have yet to meet the man, or read the 
book (or article), that tells how this aim is 
to be accomplished. Every man I have talked 
with scouts at the idea of accepting anything 
except the whole loaf; all the articles I have 
read tell how glorious it will be when we 
have Socialism, how miserable we will be if 
we have it not; but no one speaks of the 
steps to be taken. 

That is the reason men join the Socialist 
ranks so slowly. They don’t understand; they 
can still turn to some dictionaries and find 
Socialism used as a synonym of Anarchy, 
and when they view the vast capital interests 
of the country, they ask how are we (the 
government) to acquire this property—by 
the ballot, the bullet, by purchase—-how? 

Let me suggest the establishment of a 
weekly illustrated newspaper of a grade be- 
tween ‘‘Harper’s,” “Collier’s,” and the “Sat- 
urday Blade,” inclining more to the “Blade,” 


that it may circulate in small towns and sell 


at 2 cents per copy. There is a grand chance 
for such a paper now, and after it had ac- 
quired a general circulation, let its editorial 
page be devoted to the instructing of its 
readers in the claims of Socialism, its aims, 
etc. I believe there are thousands of men in 
this country who are ready to accept Social- 
ism, and hesitate from the fact that they do 
not fully understand it. 

Such a paper as I refer to would pay on a 
sale of 100,000 copies—that being exclusive 
of advertising. An out-and-out Socialist pa- 
per will not sell to a man unless he is thor- 
oughly interested; but he will buy a news- 
paper and absorb the Socialist editorials 
along with the news. 

If you are interested, I would be pleased 
to hear from you. Respectfully, 

H. R. Romans, 
593 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Goldfield, Colo., July 26, 191. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Chicago, Ill: 

Dear H. G. W.—yYour letter, written at 
Buffalo, at hand. Glad to know you will be 
with us soon. 

The animals in this section need a good 
stirring. 

Would you prefer hall or street, let me 
know and all arrangements will be made. 
This being so high, it might be difficult for 
a low altitude man to speak outside, but 
anything you say goes. 

That law-student at Ann Arbor got a jolt 
that will start the gray matter all right. 

We want two speeches in the Cripple Creek 
District, if it is possible for you to make 
them. Yours, etc., 

Cuas. LA Kamp. 


Send for a five-color Wilshire poster. 
about two weeks. 


Out in 


Sacramento, Cal., Aug. 13, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—Now that “The National Watch- 
Man” has merged with “The Commoner” in 
the interest of the people, might it not be in 
order to ask Mr. Bryan to explain in his very 
next issue how the real producer, the worker, 
can get his rights while the tools of produc- 
tion with which he has to work, or starve, 
are the private property of another? The 
strike now on demonstrates that the owner 
of the tools can say to the toilers, “Work for 
the wage I offer, or starve.” Owning the 
means whereby another has to work in order 
to exist, he can (and does) dictate the terms 
of human existence. Being unable to use 
these tools himself, he has the power to say 
to the laborers, ‘““You can starve or use them 
on my terms; you have already produced 
enough for me, that I can live in luxury 
while you starve or come to my terms.” If 
the present strike is not sufficient evidence 
that it is dangerous to the peace and safety 
of society to have the means of production 
and distribution the property of the individ- 
ual, of any number less than all the people, 
let Mr. Bryan explain how it is not danger- 
ous. And if it is right for any number of 
people less than all to own any of the means 
of production, then it is right for one man to 
own them all; but as the people have to use 
these tools in order to exist, he who owns 
them can dictate the terms of human exist- 
ence. This seems sound doctrine. If it is 
not let Mr. Bryan or some other Democrat 
show wherein it is unsound. 

If this doctrine is sound, “The Commoner,” 
the champion of the people’s rights, should 
advocate it; if not sound, the same paper 
should show that fact, to the end that those 
who believe that it is might be shown the 
error of their way, and join “The Commoner” 
in its effort to return to the wasteful compe- 
titive system whence sprang the trusts, in- 
stead of working in harmony with the laws 
of evoiution, which will give us public trusts 
instead of private trusts; give us Socialism 
as the logical successor of the trust, just as 
the monopoly and the trust were the logical 
successors of the competitive system. 

Henry E. Wrieut. 


40 Broadway, New York, Aug. 3, 1901. 

Dear Mr. Wilshire: Enclosed is 50 cents. 
Please send me THE CHALLENGE for one year. 
If you have an issue saying how we shall 
proceed to take over the trusts, what remun- 
eration, if any, we shall give to J. P. and 
Rocky when the Socialists get control of the 
government, I would be obliged if you would 
send me a copy. I think you are all right, 
but I am strongly impressed with the class- 
conscious idea, not because the workers are 
class-conscious, but because it seems so na- 
tural for the capitalists to be (leaving you 
out, of course). Everything affecting their 
interests as a class panic-strikes them, and 
lines them up like one man. If the workers 
were class-conscious, being so overwhelming- 
ly in the majority, I cannot see what there 
is to prevent us from having the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth now. The only reason 
we do not have it is because the capitalists 
and their retainers, political and religious, 
succeed in sidetracking the people by leading 
them to believe that their interests are iden- 
tical with those of the capitalists. 

But I say you are all right. You are cer- 
tainly the “whole thing,” and I hope no one 
will succeed in convincing you to the con- 
trary while you work for those that suffer. 

Apart from that, I believe you are prob- 
ably as modest a man as can be found in a 
day’s journey. There’s more fun in it than 
in making money, and it is perhaps better to 
“jolly” men than to “get mad” with them, 
although it isn’t surprising if we are not 
always level-headed when we are compelled 
to look upon so much suffering. I think you 
are to be congratulated upon your method. 

Yours in the Cause, 
ALEX. FRASER. 


Send for a five-color Wilshire poster. 
about two weeks. 


Out in 


Challenge 


Burlington, Vt., Aug. 1, 1901. 
Comrade H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Doubtless you may have come to the con- 
clusion that I am not a very responsive 
brother, as you have favored me with three 
samples of your CHALLENGE and one special 
card, and yet have received no communica- 
tion from me. 

Well, I will tell you: I am a very busy 
man, though poor, and while I cannot claim 
that I could not possibly have found time to 
have at least acknowledged your repeated 
favors, I have felt somewhat undecided as 
what was best or what I would wish to do in 
relation to circulating THe CHALLENGE, etc. 
I am a devoted member of the “Appeal” 
army. Am making up my thirty-fifth suc- 
cessive weekly list for that paper. 

To indulge a little metaphorically: While 
I recognize in yourself a brave and capable 
fighting under-officer of the Great Army of 
Human Liberators, nevertheless I can but 
recognize Comrade J. A. Wayland as the 
peerless major-general of the world’s mar- 
tialling forces for true liberty and a higher, 
grander, sublimer civilization! 

In this tribute of recognition of Comrade 
Wayland, I design no detraction of appre- 
ciation from any—even the least—sincere 
worker. But I do recognize that Bro. J. A. 
Wayland, by earnest, persistent and vigor- 
ous effort, has earned and rightly come to 
occupy the commanding position which he 
does—without undue arrogance or ostenta- 
tion, but with rare and apt abilities, seldom 
found among humans. 

Now, I have no special criticisms to make 
upon your journal; neither, indeed, upon 
your apparent, almost unbounded, egotism. 

Without the quality of egotism the world 
of human thought and progress would be 
“flat.” And you have already expressed 
through your journal that when one knows 
himself to be in the right he can afford to 
be egotistic. 

Something other than “getting the dollar” 
must inspire both yourself and Bro. Way- 
land, for it hardly seems possible that either 
of you can be amassing wealth, sending out 
literature at the rates you do. 

Now, Bro. Wilshire, I will make you some 
suggestive propositions: 

1st. I send you amount which you adver- 
tize per 100 copies—25 cents! But if it will 
not be asking too much of an already “free 
horse.” I would like to have them divided 
into four. successive weekly installments 
(bundles.) Should hope to be able to suc- 
cessfully handle 25 per week, but a greater 
number might “stall” me. 

2nd. In regard to receiving subscriptions, 
I will be entirely frank with you; you do 
as you like. 

As a “starter” you may send me five postal 
subscriptions on credit, with privilege of re- 
turning any which cannot be disposed of, 
and whenever I can get a subscriber both 
for the “Appeal” and for THe CHALLENGE, I 
will do so. But as my relations to the “Ap- 
peal” at present are, I will not compromise 
a single subscriber that might be obtained 
for that journal. 

Your personal challenges to Bryan have 
been “stumpers,” and ought to work as 
“stunners,” 

I have seen Bryan before the public and 
have had personal interview. I could not 
regard him as a “great” speaker, and less 
as a great and good man; but, rather, as a 
“time-server”’—seeking public applause and 
prestige. ; 

When meeting him I was disappointed in 
what had been my estimate of him. 

Awaiting your pleasure, I am, truly, in 
“harness,” Dr. H. J. Munson, Burlington, 
Vt. 


Canton, Ky., Aug. 2, 1901. 

Editor THe CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Dear Sir—I send before a list of names for 
sample copies of THm CHALLENGE. I think 
the last number, July 31st, is very fine; in 
fact, I think it is the best yet. I will sena 
you some subscriptions before much longer. 
I never read a stronger paper than TH» 

CHALLENGE. J. H. Lackty, M. D. 


IS 


Delta, Colo., Aug. 3, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade—Enclosed find 25 cents for 
the 5 postal cards sent me some weeks ago. 
My work has kept me from home for several 
weeks, and prevented me writing sooner. 

I think I shall be able to place 5 or 10 more 
cards, if you will send them. 

I also send you a list of names for sample 
copies of Tur CHALLENGE. I greatly enjoy 
THr CHALLENGE, and appreciate the good 
work you and your paper are doing for the 
cause of Socialism. There are many roads 
that lead to Rome, and it is essential that 
we each travel the one which leads from our 
Own economic standpoint, and yet under- 
stand our common aim and destiny. We here 
hope to have the pleasure some day of hav- 
ing you with us in passing across the coun- 
try. So far we have had no outside speakers. 

We may possibly soon have the Rev. J. 
Stitt Wilson with us, in his special field of 
service. Wish also we could get the Rev. 
C. H. Vail to give us a revival service. But 
of all attractions, I think our people would 
yield more readily to the spectacle of a mil- 
lionaire exploiter expounding the trust prob- 
lem to the proletariat. Indeed, I envy you 
the field and opportunity you possess for 
reaching the public ear. May you never 
weary of the good work to be done. 

Yours fraternally, W. M. AsuH. 


Fred Brook, 6 W. Oliver St., 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade—The comrades of the 
S. D. P. being anxious to hear you, and be- 
lieving you might help us in the campaign, 
I was instructed at the last joint meeting to 
write you and find out if you could come to 
Baltimore, while on your Eastern tour; if so 
when would be your date, and how much the 
cost, if any? 

We are in the midst of our fall campaign, 
and hope to poll a good vote. I have written 
you at Cleveland, in care of “Cleveland Cit- 
izen,” but thought I would strike you either 
in Cleveland or New York. 

Thanking you in advance for any favors 
extended, and success for THe CHALLENGE. 
Baltimore Local of Social-Democratic Party, 

FreD BusH, Sec. pro tem. 

P. S.—As I may leave the city, please com- 
municate with Mr. Wm. A. Toole, 136 Git- 
tings St., Baltimore, Md. 


Social Democrats 


One need only read carefully the platform 
of the Social-Democratic party formulated 
at Indianapolis to see that that party is 
founded on unrighteous principles. The 
platform calls for the “progressive reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, the increase of 
wages in order to decrease the share of the 
capitalist and increase the share of the 
working man in the product of labor.” 

Also “State or National insurance of work- 
ing people in case of accidents, lack of em- 
ployment, sickness and want in old age; the 
funds to be collected from revenues of the 
capitalist class.” 

Now, here the Socialists have placed 
themselves on the same plane with the trusts 
and are demanding of capital absolute con- 
fiscation for the benefit of the hired class— 
are asking for more than they earn. This 
is evident on a moment’s reflection. For in 
this declaration they make no distinction 
between that which the capitalist rightfully 
earns and that which he wrongfully earns. 
It is logical to say that what a man earns is 
his, whether he be a capitalist or an em- 
ployee. Some capitalists now have property 
that rests wholly upon privilege granted by 
law. Now come the Social-Democrats and 
ask the same unrighteous privilege. Where 
will this wrong be better than the other? 
To our mind this platform, like many other 
political platforms, ignores the principles of 
human rights and adopts that other in- 
human one that might makes right. We be- 
lieve the Socialists will have to modify their 
code or policy before they can command any 
considerable number of followers in this 
country. 


14 
A Land Of Par&dise--And Hades 


The “New York World,” like many other of our great dailies, 
has one man to write its oracular editorials, spouting the same 
old balderdash that we have been reading the last fifty years about 
America being the Land of Promise for the industrious and pru- 
dent ; and another man giving the straight of the case in anothe: 
column. ‘This sort of thing fools nobody. It simply is a survi- 
val of an almost obsolete form of thought, that appears nowhere 
nowadays except in our newspapers. For instance, a few days 
ago the “World” had the following on its editorial page: 


““AMERICA IS OPPORTUNITY.’ 


“Wifty-three years ago a man with a hand-organ came out of 
Castle Garden into Battery Park. 

“Gripping his free hand tight was a little boy, whose dark eyes 
were wide with wonder at the new world. 

“All their wealth was a light load on the man’s back. He was 
sorry that he could not add to it a monkey; it would have helped 
business. He wondered how soon he could send to Italy for the 
rest of his family. 


“The man and boy went to live near Five Points. The very name 
is almost forgotten; ‘Hell’s Kitchen’ of to-day is a Sunday-school in 
a health resort by comparison with it. 

“They left New York as soon as they could, a reunited family, 
the dear ones from home joining them. 


“The boy has now gone back to Italy. He came on a shelf in a 
sailing packet. He goes—a man of wealth and useful influence, 
which is better—in a fine stateroom on an ocean greyhound, to rep- 
resent his new country in the very important post of Consul at 
Turin. 


“For him, as Emerson said, ‘America is opportunity.’ It is oppor- 
tunity to-day, for any boy who comes up from Ellis Island or any- 
where else with the will to succeed.” 


We will now see what the other man says in the “World” of the 
same date, August 16th. He is talking about Fall River, and it 
is evident that that place is a very likely one for the “boy who 
comes from Ellis Island” to try his luck in; for the “World” says 
that: 


“The population of Fall River is cosmopolitan. There are only 
15,000 Americans, though the town is nearly a century old. The 
Irish number 25,000, the French 30,000, the Portuguese 5,000, and 
the Armenians, Italians and Russians 10,000.” 


However, notwithstanding that Fall River is such a favorite 
place for the Ellis Island boys to make for, it don’t seem so much, 
after all, for the “World” declares that: 


“There are many sad-faced and careworn women among the 
thousands seen on Main street every night. They are neatly 
dressed, but the canker of care is plainly stamped upon their coun- 
tenances. They are the wage-earners of their families, the sole de- 
pendence of helpless parents or children too young to take up the 
treadmill of work. To them the prospective cut is a horrible men- 
ace, while a lockout means hunger at home. And there are so many 
of them in the army of 30,000 workers that the observer feels per- 
sonal resentment against the wealthy cotton manufacturer he has 
never seen. 


“Ninety per cent. of the 107,000 people of Fall River are dependent 
upon the cotton mills for a living. When the mills shut down the 
people are hard pressed to live. When there is a strike or a lock- 
out the struggle for existence becomes fiercer. When the mills close 
down at the manufacturers’ dictum and the operatives are com- 
pelled to take an enforced vacation, the shopkeepers still give them 
credit, for they argue that the mills will soon be running again. 

“In the event of a strike all credit ends. The mill operative must 
pay cash for groceries, coal, wood, meat and clothes. If he has no 
cash he must go without. 


“The shopkeeper justifies his stand on the ground that the strike 
may continue half a year, and he would be ruined if he booked any 
bills. These are stern conditions that the mill workers have faced 
before, and which they must face again on Sept. 3. They know 
that the beginning of the strike sounds the knell of their credit in 
all the shops of the city. 


“Unless the employers’ association recedes from its determination 
to reduce wages 15 per cent., the 30,000 mill operatives will walk 
out Sept. 3, and the greatest war between capital and labor that the 
cotton trade has seen will be waged until one side or the other is 
beaten. 


“The members of the Textile Council,.representing the five labor or- 
ganizations of mill workers—the carders, slasher tenders, weavers, 
loom fixers and mule spinners—have unanimously adopted this reso- 
lution: 


“Resolved, that we recommend to the affiliated councils and to 
every operative in the city to resist the attitude of the manufactur- 
ers to reduce wages 15 per cent., believing the proposed reduction to 
be unbusinesslike and not justified under the present condition of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. 
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“Tt behooves every operative to resist the reduction to the fullest 
extent for our own interests and the interests of those who follow in 
our footsteps.” 


Now all this is not a very cheerful outlook for our young man 
just landed from Ellis Island, with visions of gold to be had for 
the picking up in the new world into which the steamship com- 
pany had just tumbled him. 

However, in order that the lad may not think ill of any par- 
ticular employers at Fall River, the “World” is very careful tu 
explain to him that it is not men but conditions that are at fault. 
I have been predicting trouble in the cotton industry for several 
months in these columns. Over-production has been in evi- 
dence for a long time, and it is only a wonder to me that the em- 
ployers have not announced a cut in wages long ago. They had 
been already compelled to cut prices, and it is only natural that, 
they should wish to cut wages so that they could sell goods at the 
cut price. 

However, the trouble they encounter in getting rid of their pro- 
duct is not nearly as much due to the price as it is to there being 
too much cloth to be sold at any price. If the employees did 
accept the cut of 15 per cent. in their wages, it would simply 
mean a slightly enlarged market for cotton cloth, but not by any 
means a sufficient enlargement to take off the whole supply. 
There would soon be another surplus of goods, and the employers 
would again be declaring that still another cut in wages was abso- 


lutely necessary. In fact, this is what Mr. Borden says in the 
“World” : 


“Mr. Borden is an independent manufacturer, not affiliated with 
the Association, and he has several times settled differences between 
the operatives and mill owners. In 1898, when a 5 per cent. cut in 
wages had been announced, and the labor leaders had decided to 
accept it, Mr. Borden posted a notice of a 10 per cent. increase in his 
mills, compelling other manufacturers to follow his example. 


“In 1897 he averted a reduction of wages throughout New England 
by purchasing 750,000 pieces of print cloth, to ease the overcrowded 
market and enable the mills to continue in operation, and in Sep- 
tember of last year he bought 500,000 pieces of print cloth, at a total 
outlay of $750,000, with the same object in view. 

“Operatives in Fall River have been and still are hopeful that 
Mr. Borden may again step in between them and their employers 
and save them from enforced idleness and privation. It is not un- 
likely that Mr. Borden may take some step to relieve the tension in 
the industry, but he says that he does not believe any action of his 
can overcome the determination of the manufacturers to force the 
men to strike. 


““T do not see how any action of mine would affect the general 
situation,’ said Mr. Borden, to an ‘Evening World’ reporter. ‘The 
Fall River mill men have not acted without forethought. They have 
taken this step deliberately, and are apparently determined to fight 
it out along the lines set down. 


““The effect of the strike will be to curtail the production of 
goods, and that is the end most desired. As for the manner in which 
a curtailment should be brought about, that is another matter en- 
tirely. It seems to me that if there is an overabundance of goods, 
the way to adjust the situation is to stop making goods for a while. 
Reducing the wages of the operatives is not going to reduce the 
quantity of material turned out if the men continue at work. 

“Personally, I don’t approve of this way of doing business. It 
would be far better, more businesslike and manly, to meet the issue 
squarely and lay the case before the men and explain the necessity 
for a temporary lay-off. The men are honest, and have, I believe, 
the best interest of their employers at heart. They would be per- 
fectly willing to accept such a situation philosophically and in a 
manner befitting sensible men. 

“What the mill owners of Fall River should do if they have an 
overabundance of goods is to look the situation squarely in the 
face, and make fewer goods for a while. The operatives recognize 
the truth of the situation just as thoroughly as the agents them- 
selves, and are, I know, perfectly willing to be laid off temporarily. 
The present situation is unfortunate, but things must be taken as 
they come. 


““The market is overstocked with print goods. There is more 
than the people who use these goods want for the time being. With 
a surplus of goods on hand, the mill owners must adopt the only 
means I know of and wait until the demand equals the production. 
Then they should manufacture only what is needed,’ ” 


Now, I have no doubt that this is a perfectly fair statement 
from Mr. Borden, but the point is that even taking his view of 
the situation, it is not a particularly brilliant future for our “Ellis 
Island boy.” 


The Really Famous Americans 
W. D. Howe Lis. 


Given a hall of fame, the question of fill- 
ing it with home celebrities would concern 
the local pride of every State in the Union, 
and every great city, and finally every coun- 
try-seat. In the end, or perhaps long before 
the end, we should have magnanimous mil- 
lionaires giving halls of fame, right and 
left, all over the country, on condition that 
the recipient communities should furnish 
the names to be inscribed in them. 

When it came to this, it is probable that 
a defect of the New York Hall of Fame 
would be supplied, and that some of the 
many Americans who have shed lustre upon 
their country by their matchless proficiency 
in making money would be commemorated 
irrespective of their other claims upon our 
remembrance. These are now the Ameri- 
cans who dominate the popular imagina- 
tion in their own country and fix the won- 
der of the whole world. As it stands, no 
one can examine the list of immortals 
peopling our hall of fame and not feel that 
the claims of capital have been strangely 
neglected by the electoral college. That 
body has recognized the celebrity of several 
rich men who were also philanthropists. 
But this is becausethey were philanthropists. 
The defect is in the omission of all million- 
aires as millionaires from the list of im- 
mortals. To be sure, most of our million- 
aires who have joined the majority were 
not of the supreme modern type, but some 
of them were; and the fact that the higher 
finance—the corner, the combine, the trust 
—is ignored where poetry, art, science, sol- 
diership, divinity and humanity are hon- 
ored, is at least very extraordinary. What 
is to become of the rising generation if it 
is not inspired to the acquisition of riches 
by the famous examples in that sort?— 
Harper’s. 


A Few Words On Bryan 


There is a set of Bryanites, admirers and 
sympathizers of the great and only William 
J. Bryan, who persistently get off a lot of 
gush over that paragon and perfection of 
demagogues and political trimmers, yet all 
the while professing to be Socialists, and al- 
ways professing to believe that Bryan is 
sure to be with us in the end. True enough, 
and so will the mass of citizenship through- 
out our entire country in time be with us, 
willy-nilly. As for the grand and noble W. 
J. B., what need of Socialists, so-claimed, 
being constantly in a stew of apoplexy for 
him? JLet him speak for himself, and if he 
is sure to be with us in the end, are Social- 
istic principles to be changed and made ac- 
ceptable to that “noble” man, and that his 
worshipers may grovel in a humiliating 
bliss of man-worship? I believe, as Mr. Wil- 
shire says in his wide-open reply to A. E. 
Wixon, of Circleville, Utah, that W. J. Bryan 
doesn’t think for himself, but is simply lay- 
ing low, to see what Socialism attains to, 
before coming over “in the end,” with his 
assortment of statesmanship and sophistical 
chin wag. Nor do I think Socialism is in 
any distress from his holding aloof from its 
ranks. I do believe, however, that W. J. 
Bryan would readily accept either second or 
first place upon the ticket of a party pledged 
to the retention and continuance of the pres- 
ent robber system. Nor is he honest in his 
professed sympathy with poor, down-trodden 
and oppressed laboring humanity. What 
cares the smooth demagogue for any but 
himself and his class? If Bryan is not dis- 
honest and a fraud, why did he not meet 
Wilshire in debate upon the most moment- 
ous question of this or any age? Why did he 
not accept a challenge backed by prospective 
pay of the richest sort in case he made sure 
his position to the minds of his audience? 
Falling back on his dignity won’t go. Dig- 
nity isn’t exclusive. True, humane man- 
hood is dignity of the surest type. Just 
compare the methods of two differing ex- 
ponents of economics and social welfare. 
The one, a crafty hedger and dealer in that 
most reprehensible of Government hard- 
ware, the double-edged cutlery of law, and 
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most adapted to open up avenues for grab- 
bery through office, touring about, lecturing 
upon means, methods and lines of policy 
best applicable for getting into office, at $500 
a lecture, which is patriotic. The other, an 
enthusiastic squanderer of money, right and 
left, in propaganda work, in furtherance of 
his principles; lecturing also, but paying his 
own way, and, as the blade of the law, also 
running his own paper, assisting enthusias- 
tie but indigent brother editors, and giving 
away literature by the ton. Now, laborers! 
“Yo’ pays no money but yo’ takes your 
choice.” 

And thus exemplifying the sentiment en- 
gendered by each of the two theories of 
government, as a patron and regular reader 
of THt CHALLENGE, I must express my sen- 
timents of disgust at so much fulsome eulogy 
and apology by Socialists in behalf of Wm. 
J. Bryan. Give us a rest. I am, remember- 
ing Tom Watson, respectfully, 

GerorcE L. NIXON. 

Canbyville, Ohio. 


To Unite Steamship Lines 


Fresu TALK OF A COMBINATION OF BiG Com- 
PANIES. 


A combination of transatlantic steamship 
companies which will include the American 
Line and the Leyland and Atlantic Trans- 
port companies is again talked about, and 
there is more definiteness about the reports 
than usual. To some extent the three com- 
panies have harmonious interests, but 
whether they are financially close it is dif- 
ficult to say. Naturally, J. P. Morgan is 
mentioned when the consolidation is sug- 
gested. His connection with the Leyland 
Line as head of the syndicate which it was 
announced purchased the line some time 
ago would make the details of the proposed 
union easier and probably more certain of 
completion. The new combination would bea 
formidable one. The Atlantic Transport 
steamships are among the best that cross the 
ocean, and running under the same man- 
agement as the St. Paul, St. Louis, New 
York and other boats of the American Line, 
they would, it is said, strengthen the new 
company’s business materially. 


Victory Of Itself Is Nothing 


Mr. King, of the Steel Trust, expresses 
the opinion that the strikers will not win. 

Perhaps they will not. The men fighting 
them have unlimited money, they are very 
intelligent, they are well advised, they know 
what they are doing, and they may have 
good reasons for thinking that they cannot 
be beaten. 

But it makes absolutely no difference 
whether the men win now or not. 

The important thing is that they should 
win in time. 

This fight.is a skirmish, and the main 
thing is that it should be fought to teach 
one of many lessons to those who oppose 
labor’s independence. Whether it wins or 
loses makes no difference at all. 


John Brown, of Ossawatomie, was a 
strange creature. Those who hated and 
despised him predicted that he would not 
win. 

He did not win. He was hanged with 
little ceremony. But men went marching 
through the, country after that, singing 
“John Brown’s body lies .a-mouldering in 
the grave.” Those men did win. And the 
spirit of John Brown made them win. 

George Washington spent most of his time 
as a general retreating, fighting and losing, 
but always fighting. His cause won because 
he kept on fighting. Preliminary defeats 
made no difference. 


To-day’s strikers may lose, and others 
after them may lose, and they may go on 
losing the majority of their battles for cen- 
turies. But what difference does that 
make? The principle is the thing. As long 
as they fight for honest principles, they ac- 
tually win every battle, whether they lose it 
nominally or not. | 

Why are thousands of workingmen al- 
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ready paid good wages for short hours? 
Because they or their predecessors fought 
good fights and were not discouraged by 
many defeats. 
No just fight is ever lost, whether it be a 
ght for freedom or for fair wages and 
short hours.—N. Y. Journal. 


Toledo, O., Aug. 9, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire: I enclose 50 cents for 
which please send me 100 copies of No. 32 
Tue CHALLENGE of July 31st. We have just 
received notice that Comrade C. H. Vail will 
speak in Toledo August 26th, and would like 
if at all possible to have copies mailed oa 
receipt of this, as I wish to use them to ad- 
vertise Comrade Vail’s meeting, and at the 
same time boom THE CHALLENGE, which is 
already very popular in Toledo, especially 
since we had the pleasure of meeting the 
able editor and hearing his address on the 
trust question. THr CHALLENGE is especially 
good for propaganda among Democrats. 
Please send copies soon as possible, as time 
is short, and oblige, 

Yours fraternally, 
314 Crittenden Ave. T. F. Kreoeu, 
Sec. Socialist Party. 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIALIST. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 50c. A YEAR. 


Louisville, Ky., Aug. 5, 1901. 

H. G. Wilshire: Enclosed please find list 
of names that I wish you would sample copy. 
This will put THr CHALLENGE in new terri- 
tory, and I doubt not that it may result in 
some new subscribers. Received the twenty 
postals O. K., and have sold two of them. 

Will remit you the $5.00 as soon as I can 
dispose of them. 

THE CHALLENGE is improving with every 
issue, and I think there is a great future 
for it. Fraternally, 

G. A. BRANDT. 


El Paso, Texas, Aug. 11, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Comrades and Gentlemen: Herewith hand 
you Express Money Order for $2.40, to cover 
the last bunch of 10 postals purchased—num- 
bered 13307 to 13316 inclusive. Send 10 more 
postals. I find I cannot afford to be without 
them—nothing like having them at the right 
time, when I have the victim properly hyp- 
notized. Can’t you let me have that half 
dozen lot of posters of the Bryan CHALLENGE 
I asked for some time ago? I have this small 
community all agog. Fraternally, 
A. V. SMITH. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 10, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles. Cal.: 

Dear Comrade—As you desire to send sam- 
ple copies of THE CHALLENGE to good parties, 
I send you by this mail a list of 2,000 names, 
which I prize highly, and which have cost me 
much money, with the understanding that 
you return list when done with it. 

I believe many of the parties will subscribe 
for the paper when they see what it is. 

Now is the time to work—we must show 
the people the better way. Socialism is our 
only hope. 

I visit 5,000 to 6,000 families annually, and 
any time you feel like sending me Tur CHA.1- 
LENGE, or other good matter, I will put it into 
good hands. Sincerely yours, 

Liston D. Cary. 


Evansville, Ind., Aug. 5, 1901. 

To THe CHALLENGE: Please send me z5 
CHALLENGE Postals, as we are about out of 
them. We got some from Com. Wilshire 
while he was in the city. I sent in 16 sub- 
scribers last week, and am looking for more. 
Hoping that all sympathizers of this great 
cause will give their assistance to THe CHAr- 
LENGE, and get such literature among the 
people. 

Mr. Wilshire delivered a great speech here 
Sunday night, July 28th, at Cook’s Park, to 
a tremendous crowd. The meeting was one 
of the largest ever held here, and accom- 
plished a great deal of good. 

Henry J. Hartwia. 
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THE GOLDEN CHARIOT’--From the (Cleveland) Plain Dealer 


Guess Again Johnny 


He covets not the lordling’s palace, 
Nor vainly strives to scan 

The Master’s mind, but asks for grace 
To do the best he can. 

His peace not torpor of the soul, 
But harmony within— 

Renouncing self to reach the goal 
And triumph over sin. 


Once on the plow his hand he lays, 
His eye ne’er backward turns; 
Fortune he seeks in virtue’s ways, 

Ill-bought success he spurns. 
Looking his fellow in the face, 

He sees God’s image there; 
Whate’er may help to lift the race, 

His hand is quick to share. 


Meekly he takes life’s daily tasks 
As part of Heaven’s great plan; 

This boon—aught else denied—he asks, 
To be a manly man. 

Angels attend on such a one, 
And stars their courses move 

To light his pathway to the throne 
And garnish it with love. 

—Springfield Republican. 


[Thus sings John Troland. Now, John, 
come up and answer a few questions. What 
do you mean, anyway, by telling a man to do 
anything he can to help lift the race, and 
then in your next verse telling him to meek- 
ly take his daily task as a part of a heavenly 
plan. If the workers had followed out your 
plan of meekly accepting any wage and any 
number of hours as a work-day that the em- 
ployers decided was ‘made in Heaven,” I 
think they would have little time left for 
uplifting the race. You have another guess 
coming, Johnny. The daily taskmaster on 
this earth is not God, but the capitalist. I 
have no doubt but that God can soften the 
capitalist’s heart and lighten the task he 
lays out for the workers, but I feel just as 
sure that the workers can lighten that task 
themselves by organizing industry on a plan 
that will eliminate the capitalist altogether 
—heart, soul and body. 

Why should the worker not covet the 
palace? Who built it? H. G. W.] 


Send for a five-color Wilshire poster. Out in 


about two weeks. 


“Let The Nation Own The Trusts.’”’ 


Must Be Death Or Socialism 


CALIFORNIA MILLIONAIRE MAKES AN ADDRESS 
To SOCIALISTS OF EVANSVILLE. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of California, a 
Socialist, lectured at Cook’s park Sunday 
night to a good-sized audience. 

Mr. Wilshire was.introduced by Hon. 
Mat. Hollenberger, who made a brief talk 
on Socialism. 

Mr. Wilshire made a strong talk for So- 
cialism. Among other things, he said: 

“We pay a man not what he is worth, but 
what the average employer pays. For in- 
stance, if I own a gold mine in California 
and my empioyee takes out $100 in gold, I do 
not divide with him, but pay him exactly 
what the other man pays. 

“The great problem is the labor-saving 
machines. The capitalist has called a halt 
on the labor-saving machine. The moneyed 
men say the country is developed. 

“Last campaign Senator Depew went up 
and down the country and made great 
speeches. He said the country was produc- 
ing two million dollars more stuff than it 
could consume. He went on to say that this 
was a sign of prosperity, and that the coun- 
try must depend on foreign markets. 

“Now, what I want to get at is this 
—that it is a poor policy when we are forced 
to batter down the walls of Pekin to get a 
market for our goods. 

“Now, what do we gain in this foreign- 
made business if we give Germany $2,000 
worth of goods and get $2,000 worth of 
goods in return. All Europe is alarmed over 
the export of gold into the United States. 
We are taking their bonds. Now, this thing 
can’t go on forever. If we have money of 
Europe, what do we gain by selling to a 
bankrupt nation? 

“Socialism is coming. It is not a thing 
of the next century. It is here, and we could 
not have anything else if we wanted it. 
With us it is either Socialism or death.— 
Hvansville (Ind.) Courier. 


EXPANSION OF CAPITAL IN CHINA. 


In forecasting the industrial possibilities 
of China, it has generally been assumed that 
great profits will be reaped by European 
and American capital in the development 
of the country, and the satisfaction of the 
newly-awakened needs of its people. Quite 
a different view, however, is voiced by Mr. 
Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, whose im- 
portant commercial transactions with China 


in the past and personal acquaintance with 
many of the leading Chinese statesmen give 
his cpinions on the subject special weight. 
Mr. Barker, who was the Populist candidate 
for President at the last election, says (writ- 
ing in the “Philadelphia North American’’): 

“Those who want the breaking-up of China 
to exploit her, will, I believe, be much dis- 
appointed. I do not believe that the disrup- 
tion of China is impending. I think the 
mutual jealousies of the European powers 
will prevent that. Being unable to agree 
upon a division of the spoils, no division can 
take place. 

“In a few years the disruption of China 
will be impossible at the hands of foreign 
nations. Having studied China, her people 
and their habits, I know something of the 
natural resources of the country. I believe 
there will be no great expansion of the 
Chinese markets for foreign goods. I am 
sure the display of militant force against 
China will narrow, not broaden, the mar- 
kets there. The foreign trade of China will, 
of course, increase, but the increase will be 
largely in exports. 

“I say the foreign trade of China will in- 
crease, and I say so because China is be- 
yond doubt a country of unsurpassed nat- 
ural resources. These resources remain as 
yet undeveloped. There are anthracite coal- 
fields more extensive and richer than those 
in Pennsylvania; there are bituminous coal- 
fields that can be paralleled, if at all, only 
by our own; there are rich iron deposits in 
proximity to the coal, such as promise the 
production of iron and steel, first, for Chi- 
nese development, and then for export to 
foreign countries, at prices American, Brit- 
ish and German ironmakers will find it dif- 
ficult, and perhaps impossible, to meet.”— 
The Literary Review. 


PLANNING THEIR CAMPAIGN. 


The Ward 5, Precinct 3, Social Democratic 
Club held one of the most important meet- 
ings of the year in its rooms on Lafayette 
square last evening. The occasion practical- 
ly marked the opening of the campaign for 
1901, as the evening was devoted mainly to 
a discussion of ways and means and the lay- 
ing of plans for one of the most active politi- 
cal battles in which the club has ever par- 
ticipated. Two new members were admit- 
ted to the body, and after that matter had 
been disposed of, those present settled down 
to business. A number of plans were pre- 
sented and thoroughly discussed, all of them 
pertaining to the course to be pursued by 
the members later. Among other things it 
was proposed that a committee be appointed 
to bring in, at a future meeting, a list of 
dates upon which the club will hold open- 
air rallies throughout the precinct. Some 
of the best Socialist orators will be obtained 
to address these meetings, and it was de- 
cided last evening to begin the work of se- 
curing speakers immediately. One of the 
first speakers to be heard, if the plans of the 
members carry, will be H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
of California, a millionaire Socialist of the 
Golden Gate, who made a record for the 
party in a Congressional fight last Fall. 
Afterward other well-known workers in the 
party will be heard. Mr. Wilshire is at 
present attending the convention of the 
party in Indianapolis, and it is the inten- 
tion to have him visit this city before he 
returns to his home.—Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gazette. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of Tar CHAL- 
LENGE, Los Angeles, California, and who be- 
lieves that the nation should own the trusts, 
will address the citizens of Toledo this 
evening in front of the post-office building. 

Wilshire has gained some notoriety by 
his challenge to W. J. Bryan to debate the 
trust problem with him, and put up a certi- 
fied check for $1,000 that he would carry out 
the proposition, to wit: Wilshire to affirm 
that the nation should own the trusts. Wil- 
shire to pay Bryan $5,000 when the latter 
stepped upon the platform and $5,000 imme- 
diately after the debate, provided the audi- 
ence decided that Bryan had the best of the 
aygument.—Toledo Blade. 


